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symbol which proclaims the Real Presence in 
the Tabernacle . . . is in itself a symbol of 
man’s burning faith and hope. Canon 1271 
wisely prescribes the purity and materials of 
its composition. Conforming to the spirit of 
that recommendation, the Will & Baumer Lux 
Domini Sanctolite is formed from the two 
preferred substances named in the Canon. It 
is a blend of pure olive oil and natural beeswax 
as specified by the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (N.4205). 


Other than Lux Domini, Will & Baumer pro- 
vides Sanctuary Lights of varying kinds, Missa 
Brand, 6624% pure beeswax and Altar Brand, 
51% pure beeswax. Each designed to comply 
with ecclesiastical customs and codes, and for 


use with most Sanctuary Lamps. 
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Correspondence 





Medieval Telecasts 


Eprror: Re Michael Novak’s tongue-in- 
cheek “Ancient Chronicle” (1/2), paro- 
dying modern viewers’ follies and the 
foibles of TV. The tip-off as to the gen- 
uinity of this “Gaelic manuscript” was 
the prefatory statement that it had been 
passed down in a family for nearly seven 
hundred years. No Gaelic family would 
have the patience to keep any piece of 

paper that long! 
Congratulations to Mr. 
clever piece of spoofing. 
Ricuarp H. 


Novak on a 


3LENDON 
Detroit, Mich. 


Eprror: A footnote to Mr. Novak’s 13th- 
century “chronicle”: 
In the year 1241, at Liegnitz and 
on the plain of Mohi, the Mongol 
cavalry of Subotai and Batu shattered 
the combined fighting strength of all 
Western Europe. Only an accident— 
the death of the Great Khan and the 
recall of the Mongol chieftans to 
the Gobi-saved Western civilization 
from extinction. 
The lesson would seem to call for less 
gazing into the fire and much closer 
scrutiny of the dust clouds rising out of 
the East. 
WILLIAM V. KENNEDY 
Camp Hill, Pa. 


Farm View 


Epiror: Your Comment, “Foul Blow at 
Benson” (1/2), gave me little reason to 
cheer. You see, I am a farmer. For seven 
years Ezra Taft Benson has devotedly 
played his role of deflating the farmer. 
The Administration evidently felt that the 
most practical check on inflation was to 
keep food prices low. (They have been 
only partly successful, since the farmer’s 
low prices have not been reflected across 
the retail counter.) Of course, since farm- 
ers are a small group, politically speaking, 
and too stupid to use their ballots to their 
own advantage, they are the logical ones 
to be picked to block inflation. 

But is this democracy? We thought that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was ap- 
pointed to look after the interests of the 
farmers—to see that they make their con- 
tribution to the national welfare and that 
in return they receive their just reward. 

Our duly elected Congress enacted 
several laws to promote the welfare of 
agriculture. Mr. Benson has the job of 
administering those laws, but he has used 
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the discretionary power of his office to 
prevent their successful operation. Thus, 
in the corn program he made cooperation 
as unattractive as possible by lowering 
supports and shrinking allotments to the 
limit. In the wheat program he allowed 
15 acres of “free wheat” to be grown 
per farm in a valiant attempt to scuttle 
this plan. In doing so, it seems to me, 
he has usurped the legislative prerogative. 
The result has been the most costly and 
least effective farm program we have had 
in a quarter of a century. 

If this type of devotion to duty be 
praiseworthy, then so be it. But you 
will excuse my personal preference for 
some contemptible politician who, with 
an eye on the ballot box, forgets con- 
science and tries to please his constituents 
—even the farmers among them! 

Pau A. MONTAVON 
De Kalb, IIl. 


Information Abroad 


Eprror: Many of your readers may sub- 
scribe to more than one Catholic period- 
ical, and many belong to Catholic book 
clubs. May I call to their attention three 
outlets through which they can channel 
used magazines, newspapers or books to 
parts of the world where the Christian 
message is badly needed? 

Fr. J. B. Rodrigues, at St. Joseph’s 
Mission House, Kozhikode (Calicut) 1, 
Kerala, India, will use such literature to 
combat the Communist propaganda which 
is being dumped in that area. 

In Warsaw, Sister Franciszka is supe- 
rior of a small convent which houses a 
“Library of Religious Faith.” It offers 
great solace to a troubled people. Small 
packets of one to three books can be 
sent to Sister Franciszka at Biblioteka 
Wiedzy Religijny, J. E. Kardynala Wyszyn- 
skiego, Piwna 9, Warszawa 40, Poland. 

In Norway, new interest in the teach- 
ings of the Church has led to the open- 
ing of libraries and apologetic centers. 
Books are sorely needed in them. Eng- 
lish works will be welcomed by Fr. H. 
Rieber-Mohn, O.P., Neuberggaten 15, 
Oslo, Norway. 

ROGER ALLAN PENCE 
Baton Rouge, La. 


[We urged our linotypist to look twice 
when he came to Sister Franciszka’s ad- 
dress. We pass on the same advice to 
all those who, we hope; will be sending 
her books.——Ep.] 
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Current Comment 





Swastikas Reappear 


News photos of a swastika and Nazi 
slogans smeared on the wall of a Co- 
logne synagogue in late December hit 
the eye with a painful shock. One 
thought that sort of thing lay long 
since buried beneath the rubble of 
World War II or the gruesome ashes 
of Auschwitz or Belsen. Shock turned 
to genuine alarm, however, as similar 
manifestations of brutal racism ap- 
peared not in West Germany alone, but 
in such distant places as Norway, 
Australia, Argentina and the United 
States. 

Such deeds, to be sure, should not 
come as a complete surprise. Violence 
in this violent age has a way of breed- 
ing new violence. And the prankster is 
always ready to try a disconcerting 
stunt. Then, too, there is a lunatic ele- 
ment endemic to our time. 

Police Commissioner Stephen P. Ken- 
nedy characterized the local acts of 
vandalism in New York City as a form 
of madness and “cowardice by some 
individual who seeks to sow confusion 
and discord.” As last year’s bombings 
in several regions of our country 
showed, these acts can be aimed at 
any group—Catholics, Jews or Negroes. 

The future alone will reveal the 
sources from which these evil or foolish 
deeds have sprung. For the present the 
course is drastically clear. This is none 
other than sharp and immediate con- 
demnation. Such acts are abhorrent to 
us as Americans, because of their in- 
herently subversive character. They are 
detested by Catholics in view of the 
Church’s repeated denunciation of any 
and all forms of racism. 


... Aberration or Plot? 


Though this shameful pox of hooli- 
ganism may be traced to the aberration 
of deranged minds, the possibility re- 
mains that it is the work in part of 
agents provocateurs. The initial inci- 
dents, at least, may have been launched 
at Moscow’s directive to discredit West 
Germany and Chancellor Adenauer be- 
fore the first summit in May. 
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The Bonn Government has publicly 
accepted the thesis that this series of 
outrages is no accidental occurrence. 
In this view, deranged individuals 
around the world are seen to be play- 
ing into the Kremlin’s hand. Such an 
interpretation accounts for the deep 
concern expressed in Washington and 
other capitals of the West over the af- 
fair. 

Obviously, it is all to the advantage 
of Russia, which is ready to inaugurate 
a new pressure drive at Berlin and in 
Germany, to deface the image of West 
Germany much as the synagogues have 
been disfigured. In the process, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer would be discredited 
by being revealed as unable or unwill- 
ing to cope with a rising tide of Nazi- 
tinged nationalism. Nothing is more 
likely to foment misgivings in the West 
about a policy of building up West 
German political or military strength. 

Such a chain reaction has already set 
in. Bitter criticism of alleged indiffer- 
ence to neo-Nazism on the part of Ger- 
man officials has been voiced in the 
British Parliament, in Paris and else- 
where. The effect, if such impressions 
remain unchallenged, can only be to 
hush the voice of Adenauer in the coun- 
cils of the West. It is to be hoped for 
his sake and ours that the West Ger- 
man Chancellor will probe deeply and 
vigorously into the origins of the Co- 
logne outrage and give his findings 
every bit of publicity possible. He must 
not be discredited. 


. . . Another Result 


In international politics everything 
is grist for the mill. On the eve of the 
summit conference it would be naive 
to think that the uproar over the Co- 
logne incident is entirely unrelated to 
differences of opinion among the Allies 
over Berlin. The Federal Republic ot 
Germany and, specifically, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer are embarrassed and 
put on the defensive by the anti- 
Semitic episodes. At precisely this time 
the British come out with a strong 
statement critical of Adenauer. 

There is no mystery as to where 


Adenauer and the British part company. 
In Berlin on Jan, 11, the Chancellor 
declared that the Allies’ old concessions, 
since they have already been rejected 
by the Soviets, are “no longer existent.” 
Within 24 hours the Foreign office 
registered its dissent and irritation at 
this claim. The old proposals envisaged 
a ceiling on troops, cessation of propa- 
ganda and a pledge not to introduce 
nuclear weapons into the city. These 
points, the British insist, are still very 
much on the agenda for the summit. 

Are these contradictory statements 
nothing more than preconference ma- 
neuvering among partners in agreement 
on fundamentals, or do they reflect a 
fateful struggle now under way be- 
tween appeasement and firmness on 
the Berlin issue? It would be most re- 
grettable if, as a result of the world 
publicity on the swastika affair, Chan- 
cellor Adenauer’s timely warnings do 
not get their rightful hearing. Confer- 
ences have been wrecked before by 
such things as a daub of paint. 


Macmillan’s African Preview 


The visit of Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan to Africa this month is the forerun- 
ner of many that will be paid during 
1960 by Western leaders alive to the 
political realities of an Africa that today 
less and less fits the title “dark conti- 
nent.” Mr. Macmillan’s concern is natur- 
ally with the light and heat being gen- 
erated in the shrinking spheres of Brit- 
ish influence. 

His five days in independent Ghana 
taught him that the former Gold Coast 
colony is about to assume a new status. 
Ghana’s Prime Minister Kwame Nkru- 
mah not only plans to declare shortly 
the Ghanaian Republic (while for the 
present keeping Commonwealth mem- 
bership), but wants his country to be- 
come the nucleus of a wider union of 
African states. 

Mr. Nkrumah recently declared that 
in order to effect political union among 
the new and emerging countries of 
Africa, Ghana would even sacrifice na- 
tonal sovereignty. His point—and an 
excellent one, indeed—is that unless the 
present “Balkanization” process is ar- 
rested, black Africa will end up a po- 
litical mosaic, ineffective and inconse- 
quential in the world community. 

The prime minister must have been 
more satisfied with his week in Nigeria. 
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British roots have. sunk so deep in this 
largest and most populous of the new 
African countries that Nigeria should 
prove a bastion of the Commonwealth. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, where Mr. Macmillan is 
scjourning this week, has creaked and 
groaned through seven troubled years. 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia are 
screaming “quits,” but dominant South- 
ern Rhodesia wants to continue the 
federation. 

Macmillan’s ten days in the Union of 
South Africa will climax his visit. Here 
black-white and Afrikaner-English ten- 
sions are explosively tight. He will learn 
first hand that the Afrikaner majority 
will probably soon proclaim a republic. 
The Prime Minister will return to Eng- 
land with much to ponder. 


Iraq's Confident Reds 


No statesman has lived more danger- 
ously than Iraqi Premier Kassim dur- 
ing his short year and a half in power. 
The leader of Iraq’s 1958 revolution 
has narrowly escaped one attempt on 
his life. He has accepted, and thus far 
survived, the support of Communists in 
his domestic struggle against the coun- 
try’s pro-Nasser factions. But will the 
Premier be able to survive his latest 
move? On Jan. 6, as a prelude to new 
elections, he lifted a five-year-old ban 
on political parties. The “transition 
period” of Iraq’s revolution, declared 
the Premier, had come to an end. 

Organized political activity in Iraq 
will be carefully restricted. Parties 
must be licensed by the Minister of the 
Interior, who is empowered to suppress 
any whose programs do not conform to 
the ideals of the revolution. Pro-Nasser 
and “imperialist” pro-Western parties 
are explicitly outlawed. There will be 
no such restriction, however, on Com- 
munist political activity. 

Therein lies the threat to Premier 
Kassim’s regime. The Reds are the only 
well-organized political force in the 
country. The Premier himself has no 
party. The Baath Socialists and the 
Istiqlal are in disgrace because of al- 
leged participation in the attempted 
assassination of the Premier. Except 
for the disorganized remnants of the 
National Democratic party, the confi- 
dent Communists now have no effective 
rival in the political arena. 

Thus far, Premier Kassim has fended 
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off the tireless plots hatched by the 
sympathizers of Gamal Nasser’s pan- 
Arab nationalist movement. Will he be 
just as successful against the Reds now 
that they have been given carte 
blanche? This is the question that 
bothers the outside world as Iraq moves 
out of its “period of transition.” 


Elections in Kerala 


The election campaign in India’s 
Kerala State, described in this issue 
(p. 500) by our new corresponding 
editor, James J. Berna, S.J., is reaching 
fever heat. In the face of threatened 
violence, Most Rev. Michael Arattuku- 
lam, Bishop of Allepey, has issued a 
pastoral letter, reminding Catholics of 
their duty to preserve the peace. 

The six weeks of bloodshed which 
preceded the ousting of Kerala’s Red 
regime last July have left bitter mem- 
ories in the State. The fear now is 
that a return to violence will destroy 
chances for a genuinely free election. 
Communists are already attempting to 
sabotage the election campaigns of their 
opponents by strong-arm tactics. In the 
State capital of Trivandrum, for exam- 
ple, the Reds have physically attacked 
political opponents. 

For the Catholics of Kerala State 
there is one dominant issue in this 
campaign. Shall the Reds be returned 
to the position of trust from which they 
were booted out six months ago? Ob- 
servers give them little chance. Too 
many factors, as Fr. Berna points out, 
militate against a Communist victory. 
Yet violence can easily become the last 
resort of the frustrated. 

Meanwhile, the Catholics are con- 
ducting a peaceful campaign. Respond- 
ing to the call of the hierarchy, the 
women are carrying on house-to-house 
visits in search of votes. Special ser- 
vices in Kerala’s churches, to last until 
the elections, have been called for. We 
join in Kerala’s prayers for an anti- 
Communist victory on Feb. 1. 


Lercaro on Liberty 


AMERICA has twice (7/25/59, p. 542; 
8/8/59, p. 586) referred to the remark- 
able essay of Giacomo Cardinal Ler- 
caro on “Religious Tolerance in Cath- 
olic Tradition.” Because of requests for 
an English text of this document, our 
companion magazine, the Catholic 


Mind, presents its own translation in 
its current (Jan.-Feb.) issue. 

As a point of departure for a prob- 
lem of the greatest interest to U. S. 
Catholics, the treatment of the Arch- 
bishop of Bologna will serve admirably. 
The ideas are not entirely new or orig- 
inal; on the contrary, the bibliograph- 
ical references indicate that a clarifica- 
tion of ideas on civil liberties is well 
under way in Europe. What is particu- 
larly meaningful in this case is that a 
prelate of such standing makes these 
ideas his own. 

Cardinal Lercaro is obviously not an 
undiscriminating partisan of the “error 
has no rights” thesis held in some Cath- 
olic circles. For him, the necessary 
freedom of the act of faith provides the 
theological basis for a Catholic doctrine 
of religious toleration. But he is care- 
ful to specify that his idea of toleration 
stems not from a vague respect for lib- 
erty for liberty’s sake, much less from 
opportunism, but from a higher motive: 

Are we prevented from once again 

condemning the heretic to the 

stake only because of the peculiar 
historical situation of the Church 
today? Or should tolerance proceed 
from loftier principles, et as re- 
spect for the truth or for the man- 
ner in which God acts on the hu- 
man soul? 
But read the whole essay in the bi- 
monthly Catholic Mind (70 E. 45th St., 
New York 17, N. Y. $3 a year; single 
copies, 50 cents). 


Right to Vote: 1960 


Civil rights proponents heartily ap- 
plauded the President’s reference, in his 
State of the Union message, to the 
right to vote as “one of the strongest 
pillars of a free society.” For this reason 
they were understandably disappointed 
when they heard the Chief Executive's 
restrained exhortation to Congress on 
what it might do to guarantee this right 
to all Americans. 

At the moment this is being written, 
a set of proposals to counteract dis- 
crimination in education, voting and 
employment lies bottled up in the 
House Rules Committee. By an outside; 
chance the committee may be success- 
fully by-passed in a_ parliamentary 
maneuver. In the event that the bill 
wins approval in the House, it can then 
be brought directly before the Senate 
without risk of lengthy, deliberate de- 
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lay in the Judiciary Committee. It is 
this mild measure, presumably, which 
the President urged the legislators to 
“seriously consider.” 

Among the bill’s supporters, however, 
interest has grown in the possibility of 
amending it to provide for the Presi- 
dential appointment of temporary Fed- 
eral registrars in cases of voting dis- 
crimination. This step had been recom- 
mended by the President’s own Civil 





Next Week... 


With a Hapgood drawing ot 
Nikita Khrushchev on the cover, 
we present Pror, DonaLp BRAN- 
pon’s “Thaw in the Cold War?” 
Featured, too, will be an article 
sure to cause discussion all 
through February, Catholic Press 
Month. Rosertr Hoyt, the able 
editor of the Kansas City-St. Jo- 
seph Reporter proposes “Some 
Questions for Catholic Papers.” 











Rights Commission in its report of Sept. 
8. To many it seems a logical next move 
toward achieving equality at the polls. 

It is true that Federal Judge J. Skelly 
Wright’s order, on Jan. 11, to restore to 
the voting rolls of Washington Parish, 
La., the names of 1,337 Negroes purged 
from the county registration books, in- 
dicates that available means of guaran- 
teeing the vote have not been ex- 
hausted. In the light of Southern re- 
sistance to civil rights efforts in other 
areas, however, it seems clear that a 
measure similar to that recommended 
by the commission will be needed. 


No Tax Relief 


Nothing in his State of the Union 
message on Jan. 7 appeared to give the 
President so much satisfaction as the 
surprise announcement of a planned 
$4.2-billion surplus in fiscal 1961. In 
his years in the White House, Mr. 
Eisenhower has inevitably experienced 
many frustrations. Perhaps none dis- 
tressed him more than his inability to 
reduce Federal spending and make siz- 
able slashes in the Federal debt. No 
doubt, his greatest disappointment was 
the huge $12.5-billion deficit in fiscal 
1959, which set a peacetime record. 

So far as many members of Congress 
were concerned, the edge was taken 
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off the President’s budget news by his 
insistence that the entire surplus be 
applied, not to tax relief, but to reduc- 
tion of the national debt. In an election 
year a congressman’s mind turns to tax 
cuts the way a young man’s fancy 
lightly turns in spring to thoughts of 
love. This automatic response to the 
realities of politics is at the moment 
stronger than ever, since the most re- 
cent Gallup Poll shows the public to 
be more interested today in tax relief 
than in anything else, not excluding 
the coming summit conference. Under 
the circumstances, Congressional lead- 
ers like Speaker Rayburn are to be 
lauded for backing the President. 
Having accepted the budgetary phil- 
osophy which dictates deficits to coun- 
ter deflation, we would be acting child- 
ishly if we refused to look at the other 
side of the coin, namely, the imperative 
need of running surpluses and reducing 
the debt during periods of prosperity. 
Since inflationary forces are still at work 
in the economy, this imperative is, so to 
speak, doubly imperative this year. 


Louisiana at the Polls 


The run-off primary in Louisiana on 
Jan. 9 to pick a Democratic gubernator- 
ial candidate added another chapter to 
the sad story of racial and religious 
bigotry in the Deep South. The winner 
was former Gov. Jimmie H. Davis, 
known outside the State chiefly as a 
hillbilly and Gospel singer; the loser 
was the capable, reformist mayor of 
New Orleans, deLesseps S. Morrison. 
A record total of more than 900,000 
voters, stirred up by the segregation 
and religious issues, went to the polls. 

In the primary on Dec. 5 Mayor 
Morrison had run a convincing first in 
a crowded field with 278,956 votes. 
Mr. Davis was second with 213,551. 
In third place was State Sen. William 
M. Rainach, former head of the segre- 
gationist Louisiana Citizens Councils. 
The outcome of the run-off was de- 
termined when Rainach threw his sup- 
port to Davis. To nail down the Rainach 
white-supremacy vote, the victorious 
Democratic candidate pledged that if 
elected he would name Rainach head 
of a State sovereignty commission to 
deal with matters concerning segrega- 
tion and State’s rights, That pledge, 
assuring the voters that segregation 
would be safe in his hands, helped 


Davis to sweep the rural North and 
to reduce Morrison’s primary majorities 
ir. New Orleans and in the Catholic 
parishes of the Cajun triangle. The 
State AFL-CIO, much to the disgust of 
many rank-and-filers, joined oil industry 
financiers, almost all the major news- 
papers and the gambling fraternity in 
supporting Mr. Davis. 

Since the election marked the best 
chance enlightened Southerners have 
yet had to chart a more Christian and 
American way in the Deep South, it 
attracted national attention. One can 
only hope that it didn’t attract too much 
international attention as well. 


Knights of Columbus Strike 


That the Archdiocese of Hartford 
should be the scene of a grave labor 
dispute involving mostly Catholics is 
the bitterest sort of irony. In few other 
dioceses, if any, has the Church been 
more assiduous in inculcating papal 
social doctrine, not only in the minds 
of adults, clerical and lay, but in the 
minds of children as well. To add to the 
woe, the strike at the national head- 
quarters of the Knights of Columbus 
in New Haven, now in its third month, 
must be highly embarrassing to one of 
the outstanding priests of the archdi- 
ocese, Msgr. Joseph F. Donnelly. He 
has taken no part in the negotiations, 
but, since he is chairman of the Con- 
necticut State Board of Mediation and 
Arbitration, the strike is, as the saying 
goes, “his baby.” 

Against this background, it was not 
surprising that the Catholic Transcript, 
official organ of the archdiocese, went 
to pains in its issue of Jan. 7 to make 
it clear that the Church was in no way 
involved in the dispute. The Knights 
of Columbus, it explained editorially, 
does not represent the Catholic Church, 
and the organization is not subject to 
any bishop. In the present strike, the 
K. of C. did not seek the advice of 
archdiocesan officials (and neither did 
the employes). Consequently, the 
Church cannot be held responsible for 
the deplorable breakdown in employer- 
employe relations. The Transcript con- 
cludes by reminding both parties that 
adequate machinery exists—provided 
they are willing to use it in good faith 
—to resolve their quarrel. 

To this sad story we add a footnote. 
For those who imagine that acceptance 
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Washington Front 





This Year’s Pointless Primaries 


 soeeseaebinge preference primaries are getting more 
attention now than their role in determining party 
candidates can justify. Mr. Nixon seems certain to be 
the nominee cf the Republicans. The Democratic nom- 
ination is still up for grabs, but the preference pri- 
maries will have little or no effect on the choice which 
the Democrats must make next summer. 

Just over one-third of the States hold some form 
of Presidential primary. Some, like Indiana, allow an 
expression of voter preference while leaving the selec- 
tion of delegates to state conventions. New York, 
Illinois, Nebraska and others elect convention dele- 
gates in the primary, but the ballot gives no indica- 
tion which Presidential contender, if any, is supported 
by which potential delegates. Under such circum- 
stances the party leaders, not the party voters, usually 
control the outcome. 

A few States provide for a clear choice for the 
voter by combining the names of the national candi- 
dates with slates of pledged delegates. Even in these 
States the significance of the vote may be destroyed 
by other factors. Kennedy's forthcoming victory in 
New Hampshire and Humphrey’s victory in South 
Dakota will have little importance, because each will 
be unopposed in the primary he has chosen to enter. 
Contests have been precluded in Ohio, California and 
Florida by the entrance of “favorite sons.” 

Oregon, with its curious provision that the Secretary 


On All Horizons 


of State may print the name of a probable candidate 
on the party ballot unless the man categorically states 
he is uninterested in the nomination, had anticipated 
five partially coerced candidates in the Democratic 
primary. Then Wayne Morse, the self-appointed judge 
of the liberalism of all candidates, jumped into the 
race. Stevenson has been quoted as saying that he 
has no wish to enter the Oregon primary. However, 
he has not gone so far as to remove himself from 
consideration for the Presidency. 

The frivolous candidacy of Morse is bound to cut 
into the votes of the campaigning candidates, Kennedy 
and Humphrey. No one will get more than a quarter 
of the votes. Each of the six or seven candidates will 
explain the results differently. 

Until recently, Wisconsin seemed to offer a head- 
and-head fight between Kennedy and Humphrey in 
which local Democrats would judge. But Wisconsin 
laws are peculiar; they allow raiding of primaries by 
the opposition. Since Rockefeller’s withdrawal, Repub- 
licans have been freed to help select the Democrat 
against whom they will certainly vote in November. 
But which Republicans will rush in? Will they be 
pro-Humphrey or pro-Kennedy? No one knows, and 
no one will know after the election. Either candidate 
can claim that a close defeat is the product of Repub- 
lican attempts to name the weaker Democrat. 

In the past, primaries have sometimes helped to 
swing nominations. This time an overwhelming defeat 
in Wisconsin can eliminate Humphrey. No other can- 
didate, however, can be named or eliminated by the 
primary vote. The delegates in Los Angeles will be 
free to move as they or their leaders choose. 

Howarp PENNIMAN 


be conducted at River Forest, IIl., June 
11-12, under the joint sponsorship of 
the Thomas More Assn., of Chicago, 
and Rosary College. Registration forms 





through the symposium codirector, 
Thomas More Assn., 210 W. Madison 





PRESS MILESTONES. At least two 
diocesan weeklies are noting their 50th 
year. These are the Catholic Bulletin, 
of St. Paul, and the Indiana Catholic 
(formerly the Indiana Catholic and Rec- 
ord), of Indianapolis. AMERICA, now 
entering its 51st year, welcomes them 
to the growing list of jubilarians of the 
U. S. Catholic press. 


p> PRECONGRESS STUDIES. Teach- 
ers and others planning to attend the 
International Eucharistic Congress in 
Munich, next August, will be interested 
in knowing that a conference on liturgi- 
cal education in the schools will be con- 
ducted by the Pedagogic Institute Cas- 
sianeum, Donauworth, Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, July 25-29, Participants 
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will be able to lodge at the institute 
for the subsequent congress in nearby 
Munich. Address the director of the 
institute. 


pm WRITERS ARE MADE. At the 
Holy Cross Friary, Saint Lawrence Sem- 
inary, Mt. Calvary, Wis., is edited the 
Capuchin Writers’ Bulletin. For 15 years 
this semi-annual publication has been 
reporting the writings of the Capuchin- 
Franciscan friars in this country and 
Canada, with the object of encouraging 
the writing apostolate. 


B CROSSROADS 1960. With the 
Newmanesque theme, “Present Position 
of Catholics in America,” a symposium 
featuring nationally known speakers will 


St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Bp SOCIAL WEEK. The annual Se- 
maine Social de France will take place 
at Grenoble, July 12-17, on the theme, 
“Socialization and the Human Person.” 
Information from the Secretariat, 16 
rue du Plat, Lyon 2, France. 


pPOLAND’S IMPACT. The Polish 
American Historical Assn., at its two- 
day session in Chicago last December, 
discussed topics ranging from the first 
Poles in the U. S. diplomatic service to 
the refutation of the Marxist interpreta- 
tion of history. Sister M. Catherine, 
C.R., of Chicago, was elected new 
president of the association. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





Cuba Faces the Monroe Doctrine 


IDEL CASTRO'S Official organ Revolucidn is not noted 

for its calm and objectivity. But on January 4 it 
fairly leaped from its pages. The occasion was a sugges- 
tion by Rep. Craig Hosmer (R., Calif.), that the United 
States should invoke the Monroe Doctrine when infiltra- 
tion of alien Communist agents in a country of Latin 
America has reached a level, in quantity and influence, 
where it constitutes a foreign—that is to say an external, 
non-American—threat to the American hemisphere. 
Revolucién, touched to the quick, shrieked that this 
would permit the American Government to declare 
Communist any Latin American Government which 
“failed to submit to its dictates.” It howled that this in 
turn would be used to justify the landing of U. S. 
Marines. 

Revolucién’s trigger-quick reaction to the Congress- 
man’s suggestion was evidence of jumpy nerves in 
Havana and a conscience that is not altogether clear. 
Fidel Castro must be fully aware that the American 
Government has leaned over backwards to be patient 
with his revolution so long as it seemed to be an ex- 
pression of the Cuban popular will. He must know like- 
wise that Washington looks with deep concern on the 
presence—in the heartland of its strategic defense—of 
agents, open or hidden, of non-American Governments 
or regimes, like the Soviet Russian, the Czechoslovak 
or the Chinese. 

Look at the record. The Castro Government has con- 
fiscated American property in Cuba, in many instances 
without even a vague pretense of legality. It has re- 
peatedly violated the civil rights of American citizens. 
It has proclaimed time and again that it was abandon- 
ing the West. It has been consistently insolent to our 
courteous and mild-mannered Ambassador Philip Bon- 
sal, telling him in so many words that he could cool his 
heels—once, when a vital matter was to be discussed, 
for as long as 15 days. Has the American Government 
reacted with the dispatch of the Marines, or even with 
strong language? Has it threatened to modify the Sugar 
Act so as to punish Cuba? Has it, in a word, been any- 


thing other than long-suffering and painfully polite? 
There has been nothing except a gentle “tut tut” now 
and again. 

The lodgment in Cuba of agents, missions and war 
material of the Soviet bloc is another thing. When the 
evidence is cumulative—and it is—that Communist 
Chinese missions in various guises have arrived on the 
scene, that Czechoslovak war materiel is flowing 
(through Sweden) into Cuba and that carefully trained 
Soviet agents are moving openly into places of high 
authority, the time is come for a change of mood in 
Washington. The American Government has not inter- 
vened, and shows no disposition to intervene, in the in- 
ternal affairs of Cuba, even though at times the action 
of the Castro Government has been brutal and brazen. 
At the same time it cannot play the ostrich and sit idly 
by while other, and unfriendly, Governments or regimes 
intervene. 

The most fundamental doctrine of American foreign 
policy, proclaimed in President James Monroe’s Mes- 
sage to Congress on December 2, 1823, is crystal clear. 
It is a declaration that certain acts (which President 
Taft once defined as external action by a non-American 
nation, by aggression, purchase or intrigue, against the 
sovereignty of a country or nation of the American 
hemisphere ) would be injurious to the peace and safety 
of the United States and that we would regard them as 
unfriendly. In the case of Castro’s Cuba, the proof is 
mounting that we are in the presence of these “certain 
acts.” For how long can the United States choose to 
ignore them? 

By this we most emphatically do not mean that the 
Marines will, or should, embark tomorrow from Key 
West for Cuba. Grave reasons exist for not invoking 
the Monroe Doctrine now, certainly not before recourse 
has been had to the Organization of American States. 
But Castro should be warned, if possible in concert with 
other members of OAS, that he will not be permitted to 
endanger the security of the Western Hemisphere. The 
time has come for Castro to show some maturity. 


In the Wake of the Steel Agreement 


HE CIRCUMSTANCES being what they were, it was 

to be expected that the settlement of the steel dis- 
pute through the intervention of Vice President Nixon 
and Labor Secretary Mitchell would touch off charges 
of a political deal. The arch-conservative New York 
Times columnist Arthur Krock led the way with a 
mordant essay accusing the Eisenhower Administration 
of selling out to the “monopoly” power of the United 
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Steelworkers as President Truman had allegedly done 
in 1952, This was followed by charges from various 
quarters that the steel industry, in the interest of Mr. 
Nixon’s political fortunes, would not raise steel prices 
until next December 1, when the first direct wage 
increase under the new contract takes effect and the 
Presidential election will be safely over. It was also 
whispered that the steel union leaders, out of gratitude 
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to the Vice President, had agreed to support him in 
the November campaign. 

To all these charges the principals have responded 
with vigorous denials. Both Secretary Mitchell and 
the steel industry leaders have stated publicly that 
no agreement on prices was made. David McDonald, 
head of the Steelworkers, countered the rumors of a 
political pledge to the Vice President by praising the 
behind-the-scenes activity of Joseph P. Kennedy, father 
of the leading Democratic candidate, in settling the 
dispute. 

All this talk of political deals and surrenders to 
union leaders leaves us vastly unimpressed. That the 
Vice President and the Secretary of Labor, in their 
efforts to end a harmful controversy, were not un- 
interested in the political gains associated with achiev- 
ing a settlement can readily be granted. It can likewise 
be granted that the steel industry would not wish to 
hurt Mr. Nixon’s chances. It can also be admitted 
that Mr. McDonald would feel under a certain obliga- 
tion to Messrs. Nixon and Mitchell. But to concede 
all this is a long way from saying that deals were 
made, and that these led to the settlement. 

Roger M. Blough, chairman of U. S. Steel, told a 
TV audience that the industry was forced to capitu- 
late, not by Administration pressure, but by force of 
circumstances. Most informed people, we _ believe, 
would agree with that assessment. The steel union’s 
settlements with the big can companies and _ the 
aluminum industry had left steel isolated. Further- 


more, it appeared likely that the Federal District 
Court in Pittsburgh, which enjoined the strike, would 
order the industry to add to employe pay envelopes 
the four cents an hour due on January 1 under the 
old contract. It also appeared certain that the workers 
would reject the industry’s last offer in the poll under 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Finally, the industry had some 
reason to fear a settlement dictated by Congress. Taken 
collectively, these considerations strongly counseled 
a retreat. No pressure from the White House was 
needed. 

Similarly, Messrs, Nixon and Mitchell did not need 
to exact an industry pledge not to raise prices at this 
time. The industry had been saying for months that 
it was worried over foreign competition, which a price 
increase would intensify. It was worried, too, about 
an adverse reaction in Congress, as well as concerned 
about hurting Mr. Nixon’s prospects. Finally, it realized 
that since the cost’ of the new contract would be 
minimal until December 1, and that the full produc- 
tion in prospect would lower costs, the impact of the 
agreement might be largely, or even fully, absorbed. 
Mr. Blough needed no urging from Mr. Nixon to an- 
nounce that U. S. Steel contemplated no immediate 
change in its price schedules. 

So much for the “plot” theory of the steel settle- 
ment. Those who are advancing it may be promoting 
their political interests. They are not promoting a re- 
turn to friendly, constructive relationships in the steel 
industry. 


What’s Funny About Leisure? 


E SOPHISTICATED U. S. readers of the sophisticated 

New Yorker would probably say that Punch, the 
English humorous magazine, does not often live up 
to its name. Its articles and particularly its cartoons do 
not generally pack the punch—witty, off-beat, oblique, 
whatnot—that we think is the hallmark of (American ) 
humor. 

If Punch is something less scintillating than our witty 
journals, it nevertheless ‘not infrequently plunges a 
keen lancet into some current social tumors and does 
a bit of salutary blood-letting. In a recent issue of the 
New York Times Magazine, Malcolm Muggeridge, edi- 
tor of Punch, devoted a very provocative article to “The 
Real Opiate of the Masses”—leisure. To illustrate his 
argument he selected what he called the best cartoon 
Punch has published during the past five years. It is a 
take-off on Rodin’s famous sculpture, “The Thinker.” 
The cartoon depicts a “typical” modern man, one hand 
to drooping chin, cigaret in other flaccid hand, frown- 
ing puzzedly and nudely at a vacant TV screen. It’s 
titled “Le Non-Penseur.” 

Viewing the queues before the cinema theatres, the 
roads to the coast on a brilliant weekend (whereon 
“a fantastic collection of vehicles of all sizes and condi- 
tions make their way spasmodically along, hooting, 
belching fumes and taking a toll of lives commensurate 
with wartime casualties”), Mr. Muggeridge asks him- 
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self: “Can it be that these people are enjoying them- 
selves?” These and other phenomena of the new leisure 
that has come to people with the rise of the “welfare 
state” make Mr. M. wonder whether leisure, so longed- 
for in the ages when man was a slave not only to work, 
but to time itself, is not today a major threat to human 
dignity in the free world. 

Punch’s editor might well take consolation from a 
Roman Pontiff. In a letter addressed to the Social Week 
of Italian Catholics in Padua, Pope John XXIII, as re- 
ported in the press in early November, adverted to the 
same problem. The Pope, however, was more optimistic 
and positive. Making the point that “leisure” time is 
not to be confused with “wasted” time, the Pope calls 
on all Catholics to make the Lord’s Day not only a day 
of freedom from work, but a day on which one may 
grow in appreciation of one’s privilege, dignity and 
glory as a member of Christ's Mystical Body. 

A simple suggestion rears its head. It may provide 
a good practical counterbalance to Mr. M.’s pessimism 
and an uncomplicated way of putting the Pope’s ad- 
vice into practice. Next Sunday after church, or any 
day, for that matter, try the books that are recom- 
mended week after week in these columns. Thus you 
will escape the fate of being a non-penseur and grow, 
little by little, into a really thinking Catholic and a non- 
vacuous citizen. 
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Sin, Sickness and Psychiatry 


John R. Connery, S.J: 


RE SIN and mental sickness two faces of the same 
coin? If they are, psychiatry, presuming that it 
can cure the illness, can make saints of us all. 

Psychiatry, of course, makes no claim to produce sanc- 
tity. But there are psychiatrists who will say: “There 
are no sinners, there are just sick people.” This is an 
extreme position, and more philosophical than psychi- 
atric, but it illustrates the needless conflict that has in 
the past divided the theologian and the moralist from 
the psychiatrist. 

The various aspects of this conflict are best illus- 
trated in the different opinions advanced regarding 
the relationship between sin and mental sickness. Be- 
sides the opinion that would regard sin as sickness 
rather than an expression of the will of the sinner, 
there is a second opinion that, surprisingly, reverses 
the relationship. According to this opinion, sin, far from 
being the result, is really the cause of mental illness. 
A third opinion refuses to consider sin either as cause 
or effect of mental illness, but tends to regard it as a 
cure. Fortunately, these opinions, at least to the extent 
that they are objectionable to either theologian or 
psychiatrist, cannot today claim any large number of 
adherents. Nevertheless, it will perhaps be profitable 
to explore them, to understand more precisely just 
what is the relation between sin and mental disease. 


THE PURPOSE OF CONFESSION 


If sin were merely a symptom of mental disease, the 
psychiatric clinic could, and should, be substituted for 
the confessional. Sacramental absolution is not intended 
to be a cure for disease. The Church has a sacrament 
for the sick, but it is the sacrament of extreme unction, 
not the sacrament of penance. 

It is quite true that the act of confessing one’s sins, 
the acceptance of the priest and of his pastoral counsel 
can have some therapeutic value, but this is not the 
primary purpose for which the sacrament was insti- 
tuted. The sacrament of penance is primarily a sacra- 
ment of forgiveness. Consequently, it presumes re- 
sponsibility for sin and has no meaning outside of a 
context of responsibility. An opinion that reduces sin 
to sickness, then, is incompatible with the existence 





For this article by Fr. Connery, professor of moral 
theology at West Baden College in Indiana, John 
Hapgood did the evocative drawing of “Despair” that 
appears on our cover. The statue itself is the work 
of the well-known sculptor, Ivan Mestrovié. 
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of a sacrament of forgiveness; it is unacceptable to 
those who hold the sacrament of penance to be an 
integral part of the Christian economy for fallen man. 

There is, of course, a sense in which all of us are 
sick—we are all victims of original sin. But Catholic 
theology has never admitted that this sickness destroys 
human freedom. Responsibility for personal sin cannot 
be shifted entirely to the shoulders of Adam. More- 
over, this sickness is not something that will yield to 
psychiatric treatment. Nothing short of a restoration 
of man to the state of original justice will remove it. 


WEAKNESS OR MALICE? 


Yet we must admit that we do not enjoy the freedom 
of Adam. Original sin has introduced a certain disso- 
ciation into our nature, a conflict between our instincts 
and appetites and right reason. We do not have the 
control that a perfectly integrated nature would have. 
Passions and emotions leading to sin arise spontaneously 
and often continue to make their demands beyond the 
intervention of the will. And when man does sin, it 
is more often because he yields to these passions than 
because he deliberately arouses them. As theologians 
say, his sins are very frequently of weakness rather 
than of malice. 

It is a strange paradox, too, that we do not begin to 
function freely until in a sense our freedom is already 
prejudiced. If the child could function freely from birth, 
he would be more his own master. But the child’s 
early formation is directed by his parents. By the 
time he gets to the age where he can gradually take 
over personal responsibility for his conduct, he is no 
longer the same pliable person he was at birth. He 
has already been given a certain formation. It would 
indeed be incongruous if this early formation were 
incompatible with personal autonomy, but there can 
be no doubt that the child’s life has already been given 
a distinctive moral direction which will not easily be 
changed. If the child has been properly formed, he 
will have certain moral assets to draw upon. Otherwise, 
he will begin his moral life with definite liabilities. 

There are also other elements to be taken into con- 
sideration in estimating the extent of individual free- 
dom. Even when a child begins to direct his own moral 
life, every action he performs influences his future. 
This is true of good actions, but it is true as well, and 
perhaps even more so, of sinful actions. No act can 
be isolated or erased from our past. It leaves its mark 
on our personalities and becomes a factor in our next 
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decision. This will be particularly true if the act has 
become a habit. As has often been said, we are our 
past. If that past has taken a certain direction, it will 
become increasingly difficult to change it as time goes 
on. In common parlance, it will take greater will power. 

This continuity with our past is admittedly a handi- 
cap where that past has been sinful, but it is also 
essential to moral progress. If one is to grow morally, 
he must be able to profit from past good conduct. 
Habitual good conduct in the past should endow him 
with a certain moral facility. Once such ease of opera- 
tion is acquired in one moral area, the will can be 
released for conquest in other areas. This is the way 
moral progress is made. It is, if you will, the economy 
of moral development. It is not desirable, of course, 
to reduce moral conduct to a purely mechanical process. 
But it is not desirable, either, that good conduct should 
always be difficult. We do not necessarily measure the 
goodness of an act by the difficulty it involves. But a 
certain facility in performing moral acts is certainly 
consistent with liberty, especially if this facility is itself 
a testimony to constructive use of freedom in a person’s 
past life. 

At any rate, when the will goes into action, it can 
be confronted with an initial inclination toward good 
or evil. In fact, in the beginner the tendency toward 
evil may be more frequent. But whether this tendency 
is the result of original sin or early formation or previ- 
ous habit, it will not necessarily be compelling in the 
sense that it will rule out human freedom. Even when 
it amounts to a pathological force, although there will 
be some impairment of will, freedom will not be ruled 
out completely. Sin, then, like good conduct, can be 
explained to some extent in terms of a person’s past, 
but this does not prevent an actual commitment of 
the will in the present. To what extent there is actual 
commitment will depend on the circumstances not only 
of the person but also of the individual act. 


GUILT FEELINGS 


If it is an oversimplification to reduce sin to sickness, 
it is even more naive to consider sin a cure for mental 
illness. Fortunately, the reputable psychiatrist will not 
subscribe to any general theory of sin therapy. But it 
is not difficult to see how the temptation arises to re- 
sort to such therapy, particularly in the realm of sex. 
In his professional work the psychiatrist comes into 
contact with guilt feelings that not only disturb emo- 
tional balance but actually paralyze action. The curious 
aspect of these feelings is that they plague the inno- 
cent; the hardened sinner fails to experience them. It 
is easy for a psychiatrist whose theological or religious 
background is deficient to conclude that guilt feelings 
are the result of moral striving and that, consequently, 
the remedy consists in abandoning such striving. 

The Church, of course, has always considered a 
healthy sense of sin a moral asset, not a liability. The 
recognition of the self as a sinner is the beginning of 
conversion. It is quite true that this sense of sin grows 
as the Christian grows in sanctity. The Christian atti- 
tude, no matter how far along the road to perfection 
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one may have traveled, always remains that of the 
publican rather than the pharisee, and the saints have 
always considered themselves the worst of sinners. One 
might be tempted to consider this a pious exaggeration; 
or worse, one might conclude from it to the pathological 
nature of guilt feelings. Either judgment would be a 
mistake. 

The sense of sin is linked to the sense of God. As the 
creature comes into more intimate contact with infinite 
Sanctity and Goodness, it is quite natural that aware- 
ness of his own defects should be sharpened and deep- 
ened. Remoteness 
from God, on the 
contrary, removes 
the contrast neces- 
sary for the sinner to 
recognize his true 
condition. The only 
contrast available to 
him is that with 
other creatures, 
which is immeasur- 
ably less revealing. 
The sense of sin that 
the saints experience 
is neither insincere 
nor pathological. It 
is a genuine and 
healthy experience 
of the evil in them- 
selves—however 
slight it may seem to 
others—against a background of infinite Sanctity. 

There is certainly a sense of sin that is not religiously 
profitable, but a real handicap. It makes psychological 
cripples of its victims. This sense of guilt has nothing 
to do with religious truth but, rather, resists it stub- 
bornly. For instance, it is not affected by sacramental 
absolution, and it turns a closed ear to the appeal of 
divine mercy. This is the sense of guilt which manifests 
itself in the scrupulous conscience; psychiatrists classify 
it as a form of obsessive neurosis. While the obsessive 
neurosis itself is no more common among Catholics 
than among others, the anxiety characteristic of it seems 
more often related to the sphere of morality among 
Catholics. The scrupulous conscience is a kind of “Cath- 
olic disease.” 

It is their contact with this type of guilt that has 
stimulated the attacks of some psychiatrists on the 
doctrine of sin. In a desperate attempt to alleviate these 
feelings they may even be tempted to have recourse 
to sin therapy. Yet most of those who take issue with 
the Catholic doctrine of sin and punishment are realistic 
enough to recognize that wrongdoing is not the cure 
for neurotic guilt feelings. But they would like to see 
the concept of sin disappear. In their opinion the world 
of obedience, sin and guilt is the world of the child, 
the world of the primitive, which the adult must out- 
grow and which adult society must leave behind. The 
adult, they feel, should be motivated by more positive 
and altruistic feelings. 
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The Catholic theologian certainly recognizes the 
importance of loyalty and love in the realm of motiva- 
tion and he approves wholeheartedly of a morality 
founded upon charity. But it is difficult to see how a 
morality of love is possible without a morality of sin. 
How deep can that love be which does not recognize 
betrayal or experience remorse about it? One would 
rather expect that the deeper the love goes, the more 
profound the feelings of remorse will be. Guilt feelings 
are, indeed, the inverse expression of love. The loss 
of a sense of sin, therefore, far from being an indication 
of psychological maturity, must be traced to a loss of 
love, a loss of the sense of God. As such, the loss of a 
sense of sin must be considered a psychological handi- 
cap, tantamount to a loss of the sense of pain in the 
physical order. As long as sin is an objective reality, 
there must be a sense of sin. The whole concept of 
salvation and redemption in the Christian economy 
presumes this reality. It assuredly has no meaning with- 
out it. 

There is, unquestionably, a great difference between 
a healthy sense of sin and a morbid one. The healthy 
sense of sin is linked to genuine fault; the morbid sense 
is unfounded. The origin of this morbidity is not always 
easy to detect, but one can point to certain factors in 
the early training of the child that can foster a scrupu- 
lous type of conscience. Overanxious parents, for in- 
stance, can easily pass their morbid fear of sin on to 
their children. Just by their association with them, the 
children can copy the anxious attitude of the parents 
toward sin. Similarly, overprotective parents, who at- 
tempt to lead their children’s lives instead of teaching 
them personal responsibility, can deprive the children 
of the education they need in decision making. Since 
life will eventually demand such decision making, they 
will be overwhelmed with anxiety whenever they are 
faced with the task. Parents who are perfectionists, 
who constantly nag at children and make no allowance 
for the failings natural to children, can generate a kind 
of nagging conscience in the children themselves. Fi- 
nally, parents who motivate their children primarily 
through fear and punishment, and, when it is necessary 
to bolster their own authority, introduce God to the 
children as a kind of superpoliceman, can easily cause 
the anxious conscience of the scrupulous person. 


FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST 


The child’s first contacts with religion and moral 
duty should not be dominated by fear. It is clearly 
unfair to threaten with divine punishment a child who 
is as yet incapable of formal sin. The Christian must 
indeed have a sense of sin, but it should not be linked 
primarily with a fear for self and a dread of punish- 
ment; it should have that reference to love and to 
Christ that is basic to it. Sin consists primarily in break- 
ing off a relationship of friendship and love with Christ. 
Similarly, recourse to the sacrament of penance and 
genuine penitence are not aimed primarily at personal 
security but at restoring this all-important friendship. 
Fear of punishment, which is at best emergency moti- 
vation, should not dominate the Christian’s moral life. 
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If the conflict between psychiatry and religion succeeds 
in correcting a negative approach of this kind to the 
Christian moral life, it will have been worth-while. 
A third source of conflict between religion and psy- 
chiatry originates in the opinion that neurosis must 
be traced to sin. According to this opinion, it is because 
the patient has repressed his conscience, rather than 
because he has repressed his instinctive drives, that 
he develops a neurosis. Although this position is held 
by some first-rate psychologists and psychiatrists, it is 
vigorously opposed by equally competent representa- 
tives of these fields. From a religious viewpoint it does 
not have the objectionable features of the opinions 
already considered, but it is not necessarily true be- 
cause it is religiously more agreeable. There are, indeed, 
good reasons for questioning it. First of all, there are 
many habitual sinners who to all appearances have 
average mental and emotional balance. Secondly, the 
scrupulous conscience, which usually must be classified 
as neurotic to some degree, does not ordinarily have 
its origin in past sin. For the most part, the scrupulous 
individual is as remote from sin as one can get. 


THE CONFESSOR’S PROVINCE 


But whatever may be said for the truth of the opinion 
that neurosis must be traced to sin, it would be a 
mistake to conclude from it that mental sickness is 
a simple moral problem. It is just as much a mistake 
to attempt to substitute the confessional for the psychi- 
atric clinic as it is to substitute the psychiatric clinic 
for the confessional. Whatever may be the cause of 
the serious neurosis, it is not the province of the con- 
fessor to deal with it. The confessor will have to deal 
with the neurotic and psychotic penitent, but the dis- 
turbance itself is not his concern, any more than sin 
is the concern of the psychiatrist. Even if one were to 
grant that the neurosis or psychosis in a particular case 
originated in some moral failure, it has gone beyond 
the stage where it will yield to the ordinary moral 
solution. I suppose the best illustration of this fact will 
be found in the case of the alcoholic, although it is 
by no means clear whether one is an alcoholic because 
he drinks to excess or drinks to excess because. he is 
an alcoholic. At any rate, ordinary excessive drinking 
will yield to a moral solution. But the alcoholic seems 
to have gone beyond the point of moral return. Sacra- 
mental confession will not cure the alcoholic, any more 
than it will cure tuberculosis. As we have already 
pointed out in another connection, it is not a cure for 
disease. Mental disease is no more the province of 
the priest than physical disease. 

A conflict between psychiatry and religion is just as 
needless as a conflict between medicine and religion. 
It is encouraging to see this conflict being resolved 
today in the recognition on both sides that each has 
its place and that neither can be reduced to the other. 
Religion will not eliminate the need for psychiatry, 
and psychiatry will not serve as a substitute for religion. 
The Christian needs the ministrations of the priest; 
he may also need the services of the psychiatrist. He 
must not expect either to do the work of the other. 
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The Priest in Literature 


Neil P. Hurley, S.J. 


HAT THE priest should be a focal point of modern 
fiction is not too startling when we consider the 
dramatic and social significance with which his 
state is fraught. In the midst of weakness—his own 
and that of the people he shepherds—the priest must 
bear the wine of redemption in a chalice carved from 
the common timber of knotted humanity. The Latin 
word pontifex best indicates his awesome responsibility; 
he is a bridge builder, but one who considers himself 
more a narrow catwalk mysteriously erected by God to 
transport the teeming tenants of earth from the beach 
of time to the nether shore of eternity. A bridge has 
social meaning for mankind, but it introduces the dra- 
matic possibility of widespread calamity in the event of 
a washout or collapse. The literary possibilities of the 
priesthood are, we see, quite obvious for the novelist 
and the playwright. 


THE MODERN IMAGE 


The sacerdotal state, reaching back beyond the mo- 
ment of the Incarnate Word’s ordination in the womb 
of Mary to Abel and Melchisedech in the morning light 
of time, has never lost its fascination for man. Our 
modern technological world is not any different. Wheth- 
er with skepticism or with awe, or perhaps a mingling 
of both, modern literature has scratched out on the 
parchment of fiction for all to read its own exegesis of 
what is commonly admitted to be the most sublime 
of all callings, that of alter Christus, “the other Christ.” 

If the literary image of the priest strikes us at times 
as shallow, incomplete, excessively anthropomorphic or 
too pietistic, we must be content to remember that even 
theology has difficulties in wrestling with the angel of 
knowledge regarding the sublime notions of mediator- 
ship, sacrifice and the sacramental sign Christ instituted 
to further His redemptive work. A tempting morsel for 
the imaginative appetite of the fiction writer, the priest 
is a difficult character to portray convincingly because 
of his dual allegiance—to both God and man. This polar- 
ity of the priesthood presents a necessary tension within 
the life of the priest himself; it is only natural to expect 
this same tension in any literature about a priest. 

When the creative writer turns his attention to priest- 
ly existence he is, of course, free to choose the type 
of priest he wishes. The portrayal of a Judas or a Cai- 
aphas is as integral a part of Scripture as that of a 





Fr. Hurtey, a frequent contributor to these pages, was 
recently ordained to the priesthood in Austria, at his- 
toric Innsbruck. 
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St. John or a St. Paul. The scope of literature, like the 
Bible itself, will necessarily be as broad as life. The 
key to judging priest fiction is, then, not so much the 
choice of sacerdotal type as the relation which the con- 
crete type bears to the mystery of the priesthood and its 
polar relation that links God with men. 

While it would be too much to expect an author to 
theologize on the supernatural quality of the priesthood 
in a thematic way, he cannot portray the priest in a 
way that denies elements which comprise sacerdotal 
existence, however a given priestly character may com- 
port himself within the bounds of that existence. Failure 
to maintain the equation of time and eternity in priest 
literature, by suppressing any reference to the theologi- 
cal frame implied in the rite of ordination, automatically 
reduces a work of fiction to a vocational study, like 
John Marquand’s studies of different members of the 
New England upper middle class. 

When we survey recent efforts of the literary world 
to describe some phase of priestly existence, we find 
that they fall into three broad categories: 1) phenome- 
nological description of priests as pastors, missionaries, 
chaplains or monks; 2) psychological treatment of 
what transpires in the inner arena of a priest’s soul 
amid times of crisis; and 3) mystical studies in which 
the phenomenological and psychological levels are in- 
tegrated into a higher unity that effects an insight into 
the universal mystery of the priesthood. These cate- 
gories are admittedly rough, but they serve as an apt 
tool for discussing priest fiction. 


A THEOLOGY IS IMPLIED 


Within these three classifications there are four no- 
table types that invariably crop up as characters in the 
literature. The first is the fallen priest who, by virtue 
of either weakness or malice, lives diametrically op- 
posed to the mediatorial purpose of his vocation. He 
is a man called to bring others to God, but he himself 
is estranged. This type is markedly different from an- 
other type: the mediocre priest, who, being neither hot 
nor cold, elicits a sort of nausea in those with whom 
he comes in contact. He fulfills the essential duties 
of his state of life, if only in a supercilious or officious 
manner. The third type is definitely attractive: a priest 
whose zeal and personal sanctity generate an undeni- 
able supernatural current that can be felt by those who 
meet him. Besides generously cooperating with grace, 
this type possesses large reserves of innate goodness 
and human feeling. The fourth type of priest is the 
extraordinarily holy priest, the type Chrysostom de- 
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scribed as the priest of gold offering the chalice of 
wood—in short, a priest who woos real poverty, under- 
goes immense trials to win souls, and suffers severely 
from misunderstanding and desolation. 

That these four types are represented in all ages 
of the Church’s history does not have to be argued 
here. Fiction has every right to choose its type in order 
to stock its sacerdotal mise en scéne with the characters 
it needs. However, implicit in the treatment of the 
priest—be he worthy or unworthy representative of the 
order of Melchisedech—is a theology of holy orders. 
No author can delineate the character of a priest to 
any extent without yielding up telltale clues, no matter 
how subtle or inarticulate, that indicate a latent theol- 
ogy about men anointed to be extensions of Christ’s 
hands and projections of His voice. Let us consider 
some examples in order to prove this point. 

The main character of Graham Greene’s The Power 
and the Glory is a whisky priest, a strange mixture of 
heroism and pitiful weakness. Although he is addicted 
to drink and has fathered a child and is constantly dis- 
heartened, Greene’s priest shows a stubborn streak of 
fidelity to his vocation. He knowingly falls into a trap 
set by the police when he goes to hear the confession 
of a man dying in mortal sin. Whatever theological or 
literary criticisms one might wish to level at Greene’s 
characterization, there is evident in this book a wider 
context of mystery, a redemptive horizon of which even 
a fallen priest never loses consciousness. The reader 
contemplates the whisky priest as a drop in the ever- 
continuing stream of sacerdotal grace that began to 
flow at the Last Supper; the priest is a drop borne along 
by a tide stronger than itself. 


A CHRONICLE OF HYPOCRISY 


How different Greene’s book is from Carlo Levi's 
Christ Came to Eboli, where there is never a reference 
to the vertical dynamism that constitutes a priest in 
his state of life, sustains him in it and, when he has 
fallen, beckons him to rise and walk “the golden street” 
once again. In Levi's book we have an unrelenting 
chronicle of hypocrisy: the Mass casually celebrated 
at express-train speeds; the lack of inner harmony and 
charity; the mistress; the dominance of ambition and 
the tyrannical posture. That there are priests who have 
so lived and who are still so living does not constitute 
the measure of whether priestly fiction succeeds in 
its artistic endeavor. The important point is the nature 
of the lie which such a life represents. Can the author 
feelingly bring home the inner contradiction of a man 
who is trying to cancel the life-long—more accurately 
the eternity-long—lease he struck with God as “the 
fisher of men”? 

The existence of fallen priests or of large numbers 
of fallen priests diminishes in no way the supernatural 
luster of the priesthood as an institution, as a divine 
image realized in the service of man’s destiny to drink 
in the eternal gaze of God. Carlo Levi's study is a throw- 
back to the anticlerical priest novel of the 19th century. 
The French priest novel of that time reeked with 
rationalistic postulates. Zola’s La Faute de [Abbé Man- 
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ret and La Conquéte des Plassans, Maupassant’s La Béte 
ad Mait’ Belhomme and La Confession, and Flaubert’s 
Madame Bovary might have been accurate social 
sketches, but they dissolved the theandric tension of 
sacerdotal existence in the acid of skepticism and liber- 
alism. They failed, therefore, to illuminate even slightly 
the most important dimension of the priest’s vocation, 
the sacral dimension. 

Before leaving the novel about the fallen priest or 
the extremely tepid priest, mention should be made of 
the French novel Defroqué which first won public ac- 
claim as a film. The renegade priest in this book strikes 
us as plausible within a fully Christian axiological 
framework because, even when he diabolically conse- 
crates a bucket of champagne, he is aware of priestly 
power. The action is sacrilegious, but it is inserted in 
a plot which does not creak theologically (although it 
may creak considerably from an artistic point of view). 


THE AMERICAN IMAGE 


When one surveys the American scene, one senses 
there is a conviction firmly rooted in our literary tradi- 
tion that to capture the complete mood of reality an 
artist's work must approximate the fidelity of tape 
recorder and camera’s eye. 

Taken by and large, the image of the priest in Ameri- 
can fiction is rather an unsavory one; it is usually a 
caricature which has been further distorted by the fact 
that the author was relying on childhood impressions. 
In this vein I would include James T. Farrell’s vitriolic 
sketches of the Irish clergy (e.g., Father Shannon’s 
mission talk in Studs Lonigan), or John Dos Passos’ 
glimpse of the pastor in 42nd Parallel: U.S.A. (“Look 
at Father O’Donnell, the fat swine already figurin’ up 
the burial fees”), or the mechanical, impersonal prayer 
which James Agee pictures the priest offering up at 
the dead father’s side in A Death in the Family. 

Most of the priest characters in these American books 
sound incredible, not because there aren’t priests who 
are pompous, crude and with little human feeling, but 
because they are never made, in any set of circum- 
stances, to have even the groggiest realization of what 
happened when their hands were anointed. Granted 
that a total paralysis on the level of priestly conscious- 
ness were conceivable, the fact remains that the hands 
of a priest were anointed to offer sacrifice, to dispense 
the sacraments, to bless. Where a priest’s ethical life 
blossoms out in a lovely bouquet of personal sanctity, 
there is obviously a fitting correspondence to his sub- 
lime calling. But, in any case, the solidity of the re- 
demptive bond implied in the notion of priesthood does 
not fluctuate in direct proportion to the fervor of the 
priest’s interior life. 

It is this same oversight which is basically the root 
of the flat quality we find in complimentary novels 
about the priesthood. The impression given is that no 
need exists to hint at the theandric impulse behind 
priestly activity as long as the priest is deeply engaged 
in serving his parish, his mission, his order or the 
Church at large. In other words, the priest is described 
as a religious professional man much as one might 
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describe a rabbi, a Protestant minister or a faith healer. 
The milieu and the trappings are obviously Catholic, 
but since the literary work never pierces beneath the 
veneer of the phenomenological, the reader never sees 
why priestly activity is essentially different from any 
other denominational undertaking. 

We are all familiar with the “fun-in-the-parish” films 
which saw Bing Crosby, Mickey Rooney, Pat O’Brien 
and other Irish actors of the clean-cut-personality school 
don Roman collars, not to engage in a life of personal 
witness and worship, but to build new wings on the 
parish school, to straighten out misunderstandings, to 
enlighten a reactionary hierarchy and, in general, to 
show that a life with God could be beautiful. Although 
the majority of “good priest” novels are, fortunately, 
not so saccharine as those films, there is a tendency to 
overhumanize the priest by attributing to him motives 
that smack of a chummy humanitarianism and pan- 
fraternalism. 

A Catholic might be able to supply the missing pieces, 
but a non-Catholic would rarely see in the normal “good 
priest” novel more than a literary reflection of the 
Catholic shepherd at work. Novels of this type would 
include, in my opinion: Henry Morton Robinson’s The 
Cardinal, Joseph Dever’s Three Priests, Chesterton’s 
Father Brown stories, Canon Sheehan’s My New Curate, 
Kraemer-Badoni’s Der arme Reinhold, Guareschi’s Don 
Camillo, A. J. Cronin’s The Keys of the Kingdom, Bruce 
Marshall’s The World, the Flesh and Father Smith and 
Satan and, Cardinal Campbell, Myles Connolly’s Three 
Who Ventured, Thomas Savage’s A Bargain with God. 
These are, more or less, creditable works of the imagin- 
ation; the question is merely: in what way do they 
illuminate priestly existence as distinct from Catholic 
existence or from the pattern of a saint’s life? 

The epitome of such priest fiction is Edgar Lee 
Master’s tribute to the deceased parish priest in his 
Spoon River Anthology: “You were like a traveler who 
brings a box of sand/From the wastes about the pyra- 
mids/And makes them real Egypt real/You were a part 
of and related to a great past/And yet you were so close 
to many of us.” Complimentary though these lines may 
sound, they confirm the impression of the priest as a 
convincing echo of the “Great Teacher” rather than as 
the continuing voice of Christ in the world. In brief, 
the impression is definitely that the priest shares in 
Christ’s divine mission by his ethical example and not 
as an agent of, and a participant in, sacramental power. 


THE PRIEST’S DARK NIGHT 


More faithful to literature’s object of imparting vi- 
carious experience to the reader are those novels that 
shift the focus of attention from the superficial ethical 
plane to the deeper sphere of interior struggle. Without 
plunging their priest heroes into Freudian fogs, Helmut 
Schwarz’s play Arbeiterpriester, Budd Schulberg’s 
Waterfront Priest, Ronald Hardy’s The Place of Jackals 
and J. F. Powers’ The Prince of Darkness lift the veil 
on the soul torture that can take place beneath the 
unruffled surface of any vicar of Christ. Father Roget 
in Ronald Hardy’s novel, for instance, is subject to mo- 
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ments of cowardice and carnal temptation. In addition 
to showing how the chaplain is, like other men, a mere 
“compost of heaven and mire,” the author conveys to 
his reading public the dignity that even a wavering 
priest can display in going out to hear the confession 
of a wounded officer lying on the battlefield. 

The most difficult novel—and yet the most satisfying, 
if it is successfully carried off—is the work that illum- 
inates the divine action and purpose in the sacrament 
of orders as exemplified in a man who has welded him- 
self to God in the furnace of fervent prayer. Only by 
skillful indirection and masterful strokes can an author 
lead the reader into the rarefied zone of a great priestly 
soul where mystical phenomena alternate between the 
fire and music of rapt prayer and the arid wastes of 
desolation and satanic deceits. Probably no one has 
charted the priestly dark night of the soul more con- 
vincingly than George Bernanos. The bulk of priest 
fiction treats what theologians call “medicinal grace” 
(those graces conducive to naturally good actions), 
but Bernanos’ priest characters are mainly under the 
influence of “elevating grace” (those graces which help 
the soul to scale supernatural heights). Bernanos re- 
verses the literary telescope, so to speak, and the result 
is that the abiding verities push into the background 
the more superficial spatiotemporal happenings which 
occupy other novelists. 


BEYOND MEDIOCRE PRIESTS 


Bernanos has given us three priest mystics: Abbé 
Donissan (Under the Sun of Satan), the Curé d’Ambri- 
court (Diary of a Country Priest) and the Abbé Che- 
vance (The Imposter and Joy). Husbanding their im- 
mense spiritual treasures in frail vessels, all three 
display a charity and faith that seem to do double duty 
for hope. The abrasives God uses to purify souls are 
clearly depicted: abandonment, an oppressive sense 
of futility, aridity, and staggering onslaughts of the 
Evil One. These men glisten in comparison to the more 
commonplace and even mediocre priests Bernanos 
introduces to round out his sacerdotal gallery: the 
compromiser; the shallow poseur; the good priest who 
knows that he is not one of the violent who will bear 
away the Kingdom of Heaven; the parish tyrant, skep- 
tical of miracles and unhealthy saints; the cleric steeped 
in worldly wisdom; the intellectual priest who esteems 
the Church’s contributions to world culture. 

Other French novelists who show a bold approach 
to sacred themes are Henri Queffelec, Marcel Cesbron 
and Francois Mauriac, who allow shafts of eternity to 
pierce the provincial parish settings of Brittany, Gas- 
cony and Gironde. These authors attest to the truth 
that God is a Hidden God and that his earthly 
plenipotentiary, the priest, must reckon with failure, 
poverty and the contempt of the world. 

The priesthood is a stumbling block to many; it is 
divine power garbed in human impotence, a mystery 
that hearkens back to Bethlehem. The literary artist 
who can adroitly blend insight with imaginative power 
in a work about God’s anointed succeeds not only in 
serving his Muse but also the Word Himself. 
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The Polyethylene Society 


Vince Package 


HE first whisper of a coming polyethylene age, the 

first cloud, small as a man’s hand, on the horizon of 

history, was the slogan coined by a manufacturer 
in the 1920’s: “We couldn't improve the product, so we 
improved the package.” Around 1930, a leading ciga- 
rette firm was singing the praises of its new cellophane 
wrapping. A couple of years later it had invented a way 
of opening a pack of the new, fresh, improved cigarettes 
without breaking one’s finger nails. 

The real dawn of the polyethylene culture, however, 
came at the moment when both manufacturers and 
customers realized that there was really very little to 
choose between the standard brands of any given prod- 
uct. Soaps, potato chips, frozen lamb chops, cake mixes 
—not to mention TV sets, washing machines and auto- 
mobiles—were all much of a muchness. So the word- 
smiths of the advertising agencies began to display their 
virtuosity in relating the containers or the outside of 
these products to all the urges, desires and frustrations 
of the potential consumer. 

The trend first became discernible in the field of 
breakfast cereals. Cereal boxes broke out in a rash of 
sport champions, big-game animals and cutouts of jet 
planes and space ships. Some social psychologists have 
thought that these quaint devices were meant to per- 
form, in our post-literate age, the function performed 
by inn and shop signs—e.g., The Magpie and Stump—in 
pre-literate times. Others have questioned this theory, 
on the ground that literacy was widespread enough 
among adults to render such employment of nonliteral 
signs unnecessary. It should not be forgotten, of course, 
that purchases by adults may be motivated or stimu- 
lated by exploiting the nuisance value of children, who 
may easily be induced to form strong attachments to 
certain package designs, and to give Mother no rest 
until she buys the right cereal box. 

Not all of the package designers’ efforts, however, 
were concentrated on children. Some of the breakfast 
foods seemed to aim at imparting entertainment, or 
even a modicum of instruction, to those who were 
awake enough to read at the breakfast table. And, of 
course, there was the sensational coup pulled off in mid- 
1959 by the makers of Bongo the Better Breakfast Bis- 
cuit. They temporarily eliminated all competitors by 
printing or their Bongo boxes, in sections of ten pages 
at a time, the full text of Lady Chatterley’s Lover. It 





VincE PackacE is one of those double-take pseudonyms 
that will fool none but the most casehardened of status 
seekers and hidden persuaders. 
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was about this time, too, that practically everything 
wrappable began to come wrapped in polyethylene, a 
circumstance which gave its name to the polyethylene 
culture. 

The ideas so successfully exploited by the breakfast- 
food people were extended, with the mimesis char- 
acteristic of ad agencies, to a great variety of other 
products. Pickles were packed in jars that could double 
as flower vases; cheese came in dishes that could be 
used for hors d’oeuvres at cocktail parties. Let us take 
as a case study in this particular trend the story of Old 
Hawgjaw whisky. 

In a strictly truthful age, Old Hawgjaw would have 
been sold for the purpose to which it was best adapted, 
namely, the removal of mineral scale deposits from 
boiler tubes. In the pre-polyethylene age the ad men 
would have praised it as “smoother” (it was smoother 
than emery paper), as “milder” (it was milder than 
nitric acid), as “better-tasting” (it had been definitely 
shown that a mixture of cod-liver oil and axle-grease 
tasted worse than Old Hawgjaw). 

But this was the polyethylene age, when the cult of 
the container was at its zenith. Accordingly, the great 
attraction of Old Hawgjaw was proclaimed to be its 
bottle (unique, of course), designed by Strabismus 
after a sonnet by Al Opecia. Some of the more ecstatic 
Old Hawgjaw ads in the slick-paper magazines might 
readily have been confounded with those for expensive 
glass or crystal ware. Such excellence was bound to be 
appreciated. In a strictly objective survey, three out of 
four “thinkers of distinction” were found to prefer Old 
Hawgjaw. (This meant that only one refused to accept 
it as a gift.) 

Curiously enough, Old Hawgjaw on one occasion 
played a modest role in international relations. During 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United States the promoters 
of Old Hawgjaw made a supreme, and quite successful, 
effort to bring their potion to the attention of the Soviet 
strong man. Details of the exact sequence of events that 
followed from this feat are hard to come by, but relying 
upon various informed sources, we may hazard the fol- 
lowing reconstruction. 

Back in Moscow, Khrushchev, while hobnobbing with 
a few cronies one night, remembered the bottle of Old 
Hawgjaw, which he had not yet opened. He sent for it, 
and poured out a generous tot all round. To the ac- 
companiment of a merry quip by Khrushchev about 
bloodsucking capitalists, the Soviet chieftains downed 
their first shot of Old Hawgjaw. 

For a while there was silence, broken only by the 
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sound of card-carrying comrades trying to breathe 
again. Then, as the initial sensation induced by Old 
Hawgjaw subsided—a sensation virtually indistinguish- 
able from that of being struck by lightning—Khrushchev 
asked: “Do the Americans really drink this stuff?” One 
of his aides, consulting his notes on the U. S. tour, said 
that he had been reliably informed that in parts of Ken- 
tucky they drank almost nothing else. “In that case,” 
said Khrushchev thoughtfully, “perhaps we had better 
consider making a separate peace with Kentucky.” 

The polyethylene ethos of placing values in the ex- 
ternal and accidental trappings of things not only re- 
ceived popular acclaim; it was even accorded juridical 
recognition by the courts of two continents. In London, 
England, one Elijah Elliott was convicted of failing to 
pay the use tax on his car. He appealed the conviction, 
pointing out that his car had neither battery nor starter 
and consequently was incapable of being used. The 
appeals court held that by allowing the car to stand in 


State of the Question 


front of his house, even though he never drove it, de- 
fendant was using the vehicle “as a social asset.” 

In the leading American case, a will was contested on 
the ground that the testator had been subjected to un- 
due influence by the beneficiary of the will. Counsel for 
the beneficiary, ably briefed by the well-known law firm 
of Flanagan, Aaronson, Zappone, Cholmondoley and 
Martinez, rested his case on incontestable evidence that 
up to his dying day the testator had been a habitual 
smoker of Vice-Consul cigarettes. It was public knowl]- 
edge, said counsel, that such a man was one who 
thought for himself, and was most unlikely to be in- 
fluenced by the opinions of others. The court dismissed 
the case without even letting it go to the jury. 

Whither now the polyethylene age? No one can say 
with any certainty. But from time to time one hears the 
question, whispered behind discreet hands by some of 
the younger extremists: “Is a product really necessary?” 
Indeed, a problematic future impends. 


themselves from the State because of 
widespread hostility. But all that was 
six months ago. 

As life returned to normal, the strong 
emotions ebbed; the old, familiar prob- 





lems claimed people’s attention once 
again; the daily struggle against poverty 


A FATEFUL HOUR IN KERALA 


With this report from Kerala, we warmly welcome its author, 
James J. Berna, S.J., as a corresponding editor of this Review. 
A native Philadelphian, Fr. Berna, who holds a doctoral degree in 
economics from Columbia, taught at Georgetown University before 
his recent assignment to the staff of the Social Institute at Poona. 





TRIVANDRUM (KERALA)——The Com- 
munist flag is flying once again in 
Kerala. It flutters in the village square, 
a bright splash of red against the dark- 
green coconut palms which give this 
State its name. It flies from shops and 
on street corners in town and city. A 
particularly defiant one flaps in the 
breeze just opposite the Catholic cathe- 
dral in the center of Trivandrum, the 
State’s capital city. Unlike a few months 
ago, however, the flag is no longer the 
banner of a government in power. It 
is only the symbol of a party seeking 
office in the elections scheduled for 
February 1—a party campaigning with 
unexpected aggressiveness after its hu- 
miliating dismissal from office only six 
months ago. 

For some months after President’s 
rule was established in Kerala last July 
31, the Communist party remained very 
quiet. Its flags disappeared from the 
streets, few meetings were held, the 
party organization seemed to melt 
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away. Now, with election day fast ap- 
proaching, all that is changed. The 
hammer and sickle has sprouted every- 
where and mud walls are covered with 
Communist slogans. The party is active 
again, well organized and well financed. 
The Chief Minister of the fallen Com- 
munist regime, Namboodiripad, is 
drawing large crowds on speaking tours 
throughout the State. 

All this is rather surprising to any- 
one who followed the liberation strug- 
gle of last June and July—the famous 
forty-nine days when an enraged popu- 
lace rose up en masse to drive the 
Communists from office, and even died 
for that cause. There is no doubt that 
the struggle was a mass movement 
representing the vast majority of the 
people of Kerala. Even Nehru acknowl- 
edged that fact after visiting the State. 
By the end of the campaign the Com- 
munist party was thoroughly hated by 
most of the population, and Communist 
leaders found it expedient to absent 


and unemployment reasserted itself. 
Even more important, most of the 
State’s Ezhava Community (embittered 
low-caste Hindus who make up a 
fourth of the population) have re- 
mained in the Communist camp. The 
party bided its time, waiting for popu- 
lar resentment to cool. Now it is cam- 
paigning with cockiness and energy, as 
well as cynical contempt for the wishes 
of the majority of voters. The Com- 
munists came to power in 1957 with 
little more than one-third of the popu- 
lar vote and would gladly return to of- 
fice with even less. But will they be able 
to do soP 

Most qualified observers concede the 
Communists little chance of victory in 
the coming elections, chiefly on ac- 
count of the election agreement entered 
into by the main non-Communist par- 
ties—the Congress, the Praja Socialist 
party and the Muslim League. In 1957 
these parties ran separate candidates, 
thus splitting the non-Communist vote 
and enabling Communist candidates to 
be elected in many districts with a 
minority of the popular vote. This time 
the parties are campaigning as a 
“United Front,” with only one candi- 
date in each electoral district. As a re- 
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sult, the Communists are expected to 
win at most only 30 of the Legislative 
Assembly’s 126 seats. In the 1957 elec- 
tions the Communists captured 60 seats, 
which, with the support of 5 “inde- 
pendents,” gave them a majority and 
the right to form a government. 

A second factor working against the 
Communists in the present election is 
the memory, still fresh, of atrocities 
committed by the party during the bit- 
ter days of the liberation struggle. 
Dozens of babies are still being named 
Flory in honor of the fisherwoman who 
was killed in Cheriathurai, a Catholic 
fishing village near Trivandrum. She 
was standing near the well breast-feed- 
ing her youngest child when the police 
attacked the village without provoca- 
tion and opened fire. Similar terrorist 
tactics were employed in other villages, 
all of them Catholic. The aim was to 
strike fear into the hearts of anti-Com- 
munists at the very outset of the strug- 
gle and simultaneously create the im- 
pression, by choosing areas predomi- 
nantly Catholic, that the agitation was 
an exclusively Catholic movement. As 
a noted Hindu editor pointed out, this 
was an attempt to play on communal 
antagonisms and prejudices. 

Callous shooting of innocent people, 
political assassinations, brutal charges 
against pickets by police armed with 
steel-tipped clubs (after the gates had 
been locked, in one case, so that no 
one could flee)—all these things will 
long be remembered in Kerala. They 
are recalled by the anti-Communist slo- 
gan painted on a wall in Trivandrum in 
blood-red letters four feet high: “Com- 
munist rule, Killers’ rule.” Communist 
terrorism still goes on. One morning a 
few days after Christmas the mangled 
body of a United Front election worker 
was found hanging from a tree in the 
compound of St. Joseph’s Catholic High 
School in Trivandrum. 

A third obstacle to Communist vic- 
tory is the recent Chinese aggresssion 
on India’s northern border. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate how much this 
development has shocked and dismayed 
the people of India. The reluctance of 
the Communist party to condemn the 
Chinese incursions has raised serious 
doubts in many minds about the party’s 
loyalty to India. The fear is growing 
that the party would act as a “fifth col- 
umn” in the event of war with China, 
a contingency not ruled out here. 
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The defeat of the Communist party 
in the coming elections seems assured, 
therefore. Unfortunately, this will not 
in itself do very much to solve the 
grave problems Kerala faces. Those 
problems are well known: appalling 
poverty and widespread unemployment 
(for Kerala, which has the highest level 
of education in India, this is a very ex- 
plosive combination); population den- 
sity of over a thousand per square mile; 
an estimated rate of population growth 
of nearly 2.8 per cent a year (one of 
the highest in the world); and, finally, 
the most faction-ridden and caste-con- 
scious population in India. The famous 
Indian philosopher, Vivekananda, once 
referred to this part of India as “a 
lunatic asylum of caste and communal- 
ism.” The people of Kerala seem to 
accept the designation with a perverse 
sort of relish; the remark is quoted in 
the official handbook of the State. One 
is tempted at times to wonder whether 
the basic unity which democracy pre- 
supposes exists in Kerala at all. 

All these stubborn, long-standing 
problems will be inherited by the gov- 
ernment which takes office on Febru- 
ary 2. Congress-Praja Socialist coali- 
tions have tried their hand at solving 
them before, without notable success. 
Indeed, it was frustration born of inept 
tinkering with the State’s problems, plus 
party factionalism and_ corruption, 
which paved the way for the Com- 
munist victory in 1957, 

What solutions are there for Kerala’s 
formidable problems? Two things are 
needed above all else; some emigration 
and rapid industrialization. The trouble 
is that it is extremely unlikely that 
either will take place. 

Until recently the people of Kerala 
migrated in fairly large numbers to 
Malaya, where educated young men 
could find jobs in the professions and 
in the business world. That safety valve 
is now closed because of Malayan re- 
strictions on immigration. Emigration to 
Africa or South America is vaguely 
talked about as a possible substitute. 
To be effective, such a program would 
have to be carefully planned and Gov- 
ernment-supported, but nothing is be- 
ing done. Emigration even to other 
parts of India is difficult, since few 
people in Kerala know any language 
except Malayan. Knowledge of English 
is rare, despite the high level of edu- 
cation, because the Maharaja abolished 


English as the medium of instruction in 
schools years ago. 

Rapid industrialization, badly needed 
as a solutiou for the State’s unemploy- 
ment problem, is no more likely to take 
place than large-scale emigration. Ker- 
ala is a land of forests and plantations 
without a rich endowment of industrial 
raw materials. Factory development on 
the scale needed would require large- 
scale assistance from the Central Gov- 
ernment, which is, understandably, 
concentrating on more promising areas 
and having difficulties financing even 
them. In short, the prospects for this 
troubled State do not seem bright, even 
assuming a Communist defeat on Feb- 
ruary 1. 

One bright spot in an otherwise 
gloomy picture is the Church’s grow- 
ing realization of the urgent need for 
social action in Kerala. Catholics in 
Kerala constitute approximately one- 
sixth of the total population. An ef- 
fective Catholic social-economic pro- 
gram would thus benefit a large seg- 
ment of the population directly and 
many non-Catholics indirectly. Such a 
program is urgently needed. 

The Church in Kerala has a fine rec- 
ord in the field of education and such 
charitable activities as orphanages and 
hospitals, but next to nothing has been 
done to improve the basic economic 
condition of her people. If St. Francis 
Xavier were to return to the scene of 
his labors today, he would find his con- 
verts just as poor as they were four 
centuries ago—perhaps poorer, since 
population pressure has increased since 
then. But the important thing is that 
the need for Catholic social action is 
now keenly felt, and there is a growing 
movement to organize cooperative soci- 
eties, to start small industries which 
will provide supplementary income for 
poor families, and to establish industrial 
schools and technical institutes that 
will train young men for jobs through- 
out India. The Communist interlude 
has dramatized the need for such a 
program. 

The liberation struggle brought 
home to Catholics for the first time their 
basic unity and their power to achieve 
important results when they unite with 
determination and courage. If this spirit 
can now be channeled into the struggle 
against poverty and unemployment, 
there is hope for the future after all. 

JAMEs J. BERNA 
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“Big Brother” Comes to Cuba 


Eugene K. Culbane 


Hives ever I needed proof that the state is 


an inept employer, I have found it here in the 

Cuba of Fidel Castro. Several days ago, I drove 
out with friends into the Sierra de Escambray, those 
rugged mountains of central Cuba where the rebels 
gathered to grow in strength until they toppled the 
armies and Government of President Batista just one 
year ago. With us on our trip came a man well call 
Jaime Gonzalez, former manager of a large coffee plan- 
tation there. The all-powerful INRA (Instituto Nacional 
de Reforma Agraria) “intervened” at this plantation in 
September and has been operating it since then. Jaime 
had volunteered to show it to us, for he knows every 
one of its thousands of acres of mountainside and valley, 
where he used to hunt pigeons as a boy. As a man, he 
was for many years in charge of the entire coffee planta- 
tion. One of his duties was the supervision of the 90-odd 
colonos (independent farmers), who rented parcels of 
the land, paying, not the usual percentage of their 
produce, but a small sum annually—an arrangement 
they found quite to their advantage. The plantation’s 
owner had been exemplary in his dealings with his em- 
ployes. Even today, no one hints that he was anything 
less than fair with them. 

On the way to the coffee-processing mill (he called 
it the “planta”), Jaime drove our jeep into the moun- 
tains along breathtaking curves and up steep roads that 
no ordinary car could have navigated. Behind and be- 
low us, we could see the fertile plains of Cuba. In front, 
there was nothing but a winding dirt road, hemmed in 
by vegetation, and going up and up. 

We stopped first at the home of one of the colonos, to 
say hello. This man, who came to Cuba from Spain in 
1919 with only the clothes on his back, is today a thriv- 
ing farmer. His booming voice and crushing handshake 
make it hard to believe that he is 67 years old. His wife, 
his crippled son and two married daughters with their 
husbands and children live in the rambling, palm- 
thatched house that he built, room by room, as his 
family grew. After everyone had taken the traditional 
copita of coffee, the farmer turned to his former man- 
ager and said: “I got in a good coffee crop this year, 
Senor Gonzalez, and the mill has processed it and sent 
it off to Havana. But when are they going to pay me?” 

It was a question we would hear from every colono 
we talked to. INRA obliges them to pay their workers 
immediately, but at the mill INRA gave the colonos 
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only a receipt. Some of them have come several times, 
from distances of three and four hours away, to inquire 
about payment, but the answer is always the same: 
INRA hasn’t sent the money. The colonos don’t even 
know whether they will be paid in cash or—as they now 
fear—in bonds. In its television and newspaper propa- 
ganda, the Government doesn’t have much more regard 
for the colonos than for the wealthy landowners. 

After another hour of those death-defying roads, we 
reached the mill itself. With its two smokestacks pour- 
ing out a lazy, white smoke, it lies in a verdant valley 
of banana and palm trees. In 1958 the rebels burned 
these sprawling buildings to the ground. Then, last 
June, when the owner asked the Government of Premier 
Castro whether he should rebuild them—plantations 
were even then being seized—he received assurance 
from no less a person than President Dorticdéds that he 
might do so without fear of expropriation. By Sep- 
tember he had bought and installed new machinery. 
Then, without warning, INRA took over the property. 
The owner has been promised repayment in 20-year 
bonds, but to date the bonds have not been printed. 

In the office of the mill we met Francisco Belmonte— 
let’s call him—foreman in charge of its 32 workers. Juan 
is thin, nervous and voluble. He began to work for the 
plantation in 1940, when he was barely able to show 
traces of a mustache. On the job he quickly learned 
how the machines operate, and today can tell by their 
hum if there is a nut or a bolt loose anywhere. The pre- 
vious foreman quit, like several other key employes, 
when INRA took over, and Francisco was promoted 
from assistant foreman to foreman. 

Francisco's joy at seeing Jaime Gonzalez again was 
obvious. “I hope you can stay awhile,” he said, and 
added: “There is so much to tell you about the past 
months.” He took us outside, so that none of the new 
workers would overhear, and poured out his problems. 
The most recent problem was typical of many others. 
Three days earlier a ball bearing broke in one of the 
huge dryers which prepare the coffee beans for the 
husker. Francisco put in a hasty phone call to INRA’s 
provincial office, asking for a replacement part as soon 
as possible. They assured him that they would contact 
INRA headquarters in Havana, and that the part would 
be sent without delay. But three days had passed, tons 
of coffee were going acid, and there was still no sign of 
that needed part. “If that had happened when I was 
here,” said Gonzalez, “I would have taken a plane that 
same morning to get the ball bearing. If I hadn’t, the 
owner would have shot me.” 
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We went on to visit six other INRA projects: coffee 
plantations, a sugar farm, cattle ranches and a rice farm. 
All are now called “cooperatives,” but in no sense do 
they merit that name. They are the same farms as be- 
fore, except that the Government has taken them from 
their individual owners. None has been divided among 
the peasants—and the colonos are convinced that none 
ever will be divided. In practically every case, we heard 
the same story of inept management. Inexperienced 
Government appointees (Francisco is an exception, in 
that he had a working knowledge of agriculture al- 
ready) are running INRA’s farms. They have made 
every imaginable mistake, selling valuable stud cattle 
for beef and planting crops in the wrong kind of soil. 
They hire workers in numbers that no private owner 
would consider economically feasible. INRA can point 
to many impressive undertakings, such as housing proj- 
ects for its workers, new roads and bridges for moving 
its expected harvests. But these, like the rest of Cuba’s 
vast public-works program, are unproductive outlays 
which, though they reduce unemployment, will not 
bring in the money INRA badly needs. Meanwhile, 
waste and inefficiency are ruining, not Cuba’s untilled 
lands, but the most productive she has. 

Agriculture in Cuba is being socialized so fast that 
even the residents of Havana do not realize what is 
going on. Every day the newspapers tell of more 
ranches that have been seized, either because they be- 
ionged to members of the former regime, or because 
the workers have asked that a “cooperative” be set up, 
or simply because some local INRA official has so de- 
cided, even in violation of the provisions of the Agrarian 





Reform. There seems to be no let-up in the trend toward 
Government seizure. In the past few months INRA took 
over the bulk of the transport companies which have 
trailer trucks. It has seized almost all fishing craft. After 
May, when the sugar crop has been cut and processed, 
INRA will probably confiscate the island’s 164 sugar 
mills. (It has already taken a score of them, because 
they belonged to representatives of the Batista regime. ) 
On January 5, INRA issued a decree that no agricultural 
lands may be sold or passed on to heirs without its 
permission. 

Where does all this lead? Antonio Nufiez Jiménez, top 
man in INRA, is said to be a Marxist. Whether he is or 
not, the Agrarian Reform, of which INRA is the instru- 
ment, has top priority in Government planning. Those 
who see the Government as already pursuing Commu- 
nist goals feel that INRA is the noose that will shut off 
the life stream of private enterprise in Cuba. 
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The Dialogue 


With Abraham it began 
This dialogue with man 
This primary I-Thou 
Step forward how 

To dwell in love I can 
Receive presence fan 
To flame Isaac my son 
Can strive 

To be become alive 

For God alone 


Daughters of Zion you are 
Haughty walking with golden flair 
Stretched out necks and glances 
Tinkling feet and flounces 

Exotic perfume glittering rings 
Dangerous hostile as Babylon kings 
Your husbands fall by the sword 
O cities lament and groan 

In ashes on doorsteps alone 

Says the Lord 


Lightning thunder flash cloud 
Trumpet sharp and loud 

Smoke arising here around 

Voice like the sound 

Of many waters and 

Moses climbing to another ground 
Lies prostrate Sinai’s glory 

Veils his eyes 

Rapt to paradise 

So goes the story 


On moment is a gateway 

Round the walk let us create be- 
Come and circle round the urn 
Eternally return 

What means this I-Thou 

Away with single how 

With blood of one another’s life 
Desert be my choice 

I rejoice 

In strife 


The voice of love comes springing 
Over the mountains beating 
Along the skull 

He is standing behind the wall 
Rise Jeremiad come 

Back to my heart your home 
Drink from my winepress wine 
Once was a spurt of blood 

Drink you will find it good 

Taste the vine 


SistER Mary AQUIN 
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A General’s Bill of Complaints 


THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 
By Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. Harper. 203p. 
$4 


General Taylor, the U. S. Army’s Chief 
of Staff from 1955 to 1959, is the latest 
of the generals to clatter through some 
hundreds of pages like a modern Paul 
Revere crying “Alarm!” 

After putting down The Uncertain 
Trumpet, which condemns the Eisen- 
hower Administration’s policy of mass- 
ive retaliation, this reviewer felt crea- 
ture sympathy with the anonymous 
State Department censor who “killed” 
the article Gen. Taylor had prepared 
for Foreign Affairs in 1957. This ar- 
ticle, now given in full as an appendix 
to the book, was held up by State’s re- 
viewer with the comment: “There are 
certain overtones that make it much 
more the kind of material to be dis- 
cussed among military personnel on a 
confidential basis than used for public 
purposes.” 

In any event, Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
and other leaders in Western Europe 
who are fearful that the United States 
is about to retire into “Fortress Amer- 
ica” and let the “indigenous” Europeans 
“trip-wire” a Soviet onslaught, if it 
comes to that, now have chapter and 
verse. According to Gen. Taylor, only 
Gen. Nathan Twining, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, has the ear of 
the Secretary of Defense, and hence of 
the President. Twining, therefore, has 
the deciding voice in military policy, 
and he favors retiring into the American 
bastion, reducing American military 
participation in the Nato area to a token 
force and relying on massive retalia- 
tion—all-out use of atomic weapons to 
win a general war. 

Gen. Taylor’s bill of complaints is 
long: The Joint Chiefs of Staff receive 
from their civilian superiors no firm, 
coherent direction. The annual direc- 
tive of the National Security Council is 
“all things to all men.” There is over- 
investment on a vast scale in strategic 
nuclear power. The size and deploy- 
ment of ground forces are catastrophic. 
The emphasis on certain types of air 
weapons is improper. Effective anti- 
ballistic weapons for defense have been 
neglected altogether. In fact, our whole 
strategy of national defense is defec- 
tive. As a consequence, the nation will 
face a serious crisis in 1961. 
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Gen. Taylor protests, moreover, that 
the State Department, which he looks 
upon merely as a potential ally in the 
Pentagon squabble, regards the doings 
of the military primarily as “fire on the 
other side of the river,” to quote a 
Japanese proverb. He does not seem to 
be aware that there is such a thing as 
foreign policy, and he never alludes to 
it. Thus, he confirms the belief of our 
Allies that in Washington the military 
tail wags the civilian dog. It does not 
seem to occur to the General that mili- 
tary policy should serve political policy. 

Gen. Taylor’s cure is to have more 
General Staff. He would replace the 
Joint-Chiefs-of-Staff system with a sin- 
gle Defense Chief of Staff. In other 
words, he would convert the present 
covert role of the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs into clear authority coupled 
with direct responsibility to the civilian 
policy makers and the committees of 
Congress. 

Above everything, however, General 
Taylor seeks a more flexible military 
policy as an alternative to the present 
entrenchment in the doctrine of massive 
retaliation. Here—perhaps he is un- 
aware of it—he slips into the field of 
foreign policy. He declares that pro- 
tagonists of massive retaliation find the 
concept of area defense in Nato terri- 
tory obnoxious because it runs counter 
to their dogma that there can be no 
limited war in that region—limited war 
can take place only in the “less devel- 


oped areas,” and there it can be left to 
the Marines. 

This viewpoint Gen. Taylor rejects. 
He would strengthen, not reduce to 
token units, American conventional 
forces abroad, especially in the Nato 
area. He would arm them and the 
forces of our allies with nuclear wea- 
pons so mobile—or so placed—as to 
make invasion by conventional Soviet 
forces so great a hazard that Moscow 
will hesitate to attack and might even 
abandon the war of attrition. Then, and 
only then, the West will be able to talk 
with Soviet leaders and have some pros- 
pect of success. 

The Uncertain Trumpet’s author 
urges immediate adoption of a new 
American military policy on a global 
basis, to face the hard facts of Soviet 
policy, block further extension of the 
Communist sphere of influence and 
prevent further impairment of our alli- 
ances, Gen. Taylor holds we should 
quickly abandon our present position, 
which seems to our allies of East and 
West to present only one alternative— 
application of all-out nuclear power or 
retreat, leaving them to their fate. We 
should have learned in Korea that com- 
mand of nuclear retaliation will not 
stem aggression, especially if we do not 
even dare hint that a nuclear weapon 
may be used. 

Gen. Taylor calls for a policy of 
“flexible response.” He would have 
enough American and allied conven- 
tional forces, in addition to strategic 
nuclear forces, in order to cope with 
the entire “spectrum” of military possi- 
bilities. He might well have added 
that we would then, at long last, be 
serving our world-wide political re- 
sponsibilities, RoBert PELL 


Church Unity and Estrangement in the East 


AFTER NINE HUNDRED YEARS 
By Yves Congar, O.P. Fordham U. 150p. 
$4.50 


The importance of this book in these 
days of vital interest in the ecumenical 
movement is indicated by the sub- 
title: “The Background of the Schism 
Between the Eastern and Western 
Churches.” The book was originally 
published in French under the title 
L’Eglise et les Eglises, but this English 
edition has been so expanded with fresh 
material and bibliographical sources 
that it is really a new book. 

The author takes his point of depar- 
ture from the difficulty in defining a 
“schism” that came about by a gradual 
and progressive “estrangement between 


the Christian East and West.” Political, 
cultural and ecclesiological factors all 
contributed to this estrangement. 

On the political side, Fr. Congar 
stresses “the legacy of the New Rome 
created by Constantine and the burden 
of a Church of the Empire.” When the 
Emperors had become Christian, the 
early Church adopted the Hellenistic 
political philosophy, which deprived the 
Emperor of his divine character but 
still looked on him as the representative 
of God on earth. Although Rome ac- 
cepted this idea in general, the Popes 
began to chafe against imperial im- 
plications that identified the universal 
Church with the universal Empire. 

The spread of Islam in the East en- 
hanced the prestige of the patriarchs 
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of Constantinople but further contrib- 
uted to the estrangement, because the 
national character of the Greek Church 
was intensified. The coronation of 
Charlemagne by the Pope was another 
step in the process; it was regarded as 
a revolt from the only lawful Emperor, 
who was in the East. The Crusades 
furthered the estrangement. After the 
Latin conquest of Constantinople in 
1204 and the attempts to latinize Greek 
Christianity, contacts between the two 
Churches can be described as “mutual 
accusations of pride and arrogance.” 

Among cultural factors contributing 
te the schism was the difference of 
language, which often caused different 
interpretations of dogmatic questions. 
Up to the 11th century Easterners 
looked upon Latins as barbarians, but 
when scholasticism began to flourish in 
the West, the Latins stressed the ana- 
lytical approach, clear distinctions and 
systemization of dogmatic teaching, and 
they began to disdain the Greeks, who 
continued to regard the tradition of the 
Fathers as their main argument. The 
Easterners, in turn, were led to iden- 
tify true Christianity with the Orthodox 
Church and its dogmatic and national 
traditions. 

“Although the mystery of the Church 
is fundamentally the same in the East 
and the West,” says Fr. Congar, eccle- 
siology developed differently in the 
two. The primacy of the Pope was rec- 
ognized in the East, but the numerous 
testimonies of the Eastern Fathers lack 
“a theological statement on the univer- 
sal primacy of Rome by divine right.” 
In the West, however, “the primacy and 
infallibility of the Roman See became 
the focal point of ecclesiology and final- 
ly received formal dogmatic definition.” 

These, then, are the chief causes of 
the estrangement. The schism was con- 
summated by passive acceptance of the 
estrangement on both sides. None of the 
efforts made by Rome to end this sad 
situation have yet been successful, but 
they must continue. Serious historical 
research has already clarified many 
problems hitherto regarded as great 
obstacles to reunion, but such studies 
must be combined with an understand- 
ing of the Eastern mentality. It is ob- 
vious that immense mutual charity must 
inspire all efforts. 

Fr. Congar not only contributes to a 
better understanding of the Eastern 
mentality; he also offers sound advice 
toward lessening the division now and, 
in God’s providence, entirely closing it 
in the future. The book is warmly com- 
mended to all who pray with Christ for 
ene fold under one shepherd. 

F. Dvornik 
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A Study of POAU 


UNITED FOR SEPARATION 
By Lawrence P. Creedon and William D. 
Falcon. Bruce. 211p. $3.95 


Shortly after the U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1947 ruled in a 5-4 split that States 
could constitutionally supply bus trans- 
portation to parochial school children, a 
wave of anti-Catholic feeling swept 
across America. Both as a cause and as 
an effect of that feeling the organization 
called Protestants and Other Americans 
United for the Separation of Church 
and State (POAU) was born. 

Articles and pamphlets beyond num- 
ber have appeared rejecting the tedious 
accusations of POAU and of its high 
priest, Paul Blanshard. But in this val- 
uable volume we have for the first time 
a complete account by two able journal- 
ists of the founding of POAU along 
with an analysis of its neurotic fixations 
about the “designs” of the Catholic 
hierarchy on the American nation. 

The authors supply four sections-- 
a sketch on the origin and leaders of 
POAU; a treatment of eight case his- 
tories of POAU’s charges against Cath- 
olics; an analysis in depth of a complete 
POAU aarticle entitled “Rising Tempo 
of Rome’s Demands”; and a discussion 
of the Church-State problem. An im- 
mense amount of information is here 
brought together, insuring that this 
work wiil be the standard Catholic 
answer to POAU for the indefinite 
future. 

It is difficult to determine how much 
importance to attach to POAU. By an- 
swering POAU’s ridiculous and bizarre 
allegations, the authors accord the 
charges the dignity of being deemed 
worthy of an answer. But if the charges 
were not answered, some non-Catholics 
would draw the inference that there is 
no answer. The authors of this volume 
have supplied us with a description of 
the irresponsibilities of POAU which 
will—it is hoped—minimize any further 
need of discrediting that hopelessly 
biased organization. 

The greatest difficulty in answering 
the charges of POAU results from the 
fact that it is not possible to discuss 
them with Mr. Glenn Archer, the prime 
mover of POAU, or any of his asso- 
ciates. As AMerica stated on Feb. 15, 
1958, it is “useless to look to POAU 
for rational debate.” Considering this 
limitation on their work, the authors of 
this volume have done admirably. 

The only possible defect of this vol- 
ume is the vastness of the material 
synthesized. POAU has distorted the 
Church’s view on so many things that 


it is virtually impossible to explain all 
of the distortions in a way that is ade- 
quate for Catholics or non-Catholics. 
While it is hoped that Catholics will 
be reasonably familiar with this volume, 
perhaps we should have a more intense 
hope that this book will assist Catholics 
in deepening their search for an answer 
to the question: “How was POAU 
possible?” 
Rosert F, Drinan 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS 
Edited by Mircea Eliade and Joseph M. 
Kitagawa. U. of Chicago. 163p. $5 


An immense literature has gathered re- 
lating in one way or another to the 
history of religions. Eight experts in this 
field: Wilfred Cantwell Smith, Raffaele 
Pettazzoni, Jean Daniélou, Louis Mas- 
signon, Ernst Benz, Friedrich Heiler 
and the two editors, contribute “essays 
in methodology.” They aim to bring 
somewhat more order into a discussion 
marked by no small amount of confu- 
sion—a worth-while project, since the 
discussion is inescapable in the modern 
world. The writers are of widely varying 
religious affiliation. 

Some of the studies, like those of 
Pére Daniélou, S.J., and Louis Mas- 
signon, are devoted to highly special- 
ized topics. The two editors, as well as 
Ernst Benz and Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith, are much concerned to place 
the comparative and historical study of 
religions in the proper focus: as a dis- 
tinct discipline, yet with close relations 
to a host of other disciplines as well. 

“A fundamental error of the social 
sciences,” says Dr. Smith, “and a fun- 
damental error of some humanists, has 
been to take the observable manifesta- 
tions of some human concern as if they 
were the concern itself. The proper 
study of mankind is by inference.” 
Hence the author’s severe strictures 
upon the a priori dogmatism of the 
secular rationalists. Their arrogance, he 
believes, is being steadily challenged by 
the world developments of our times. 

William Cantwell Smith and Mircea 
Eliade insist upon the need to under- 
stand varying religious beliefs, not 
merely to analyze their externals or cis- 
course upon their history, if we are not 
to fall into superficial, sterile, pseudo- 
scientific methods. We must learn of 
religions from the interior, by personal 
questioning and, in certain cases, by 
sharing common human experiences, 

In like manner, Ernst Benz empha- 
sizes the extreme delicacy and difficulty 
found in interpreting differing religious 
terminology, especially—for the West- 
erner—in the case of the religions of 
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the East. Least fitted to interpret the 
religions of others are those who them- 
selves proudly abstain from any pro- 
found religious commitment of their 
own. 

The least satisfying of these essays 
is that by Friedrich Heiler, of Munich. 
The tone is the familiar one of the syn- 
cretist “Congress of Religions,” and the 
method does not follow the careful dis- 
tinctions laid down by Kitagawa, Smith 
and Eliade. Kitagawa, incidentally, 
quotes with approval the fine tribute 
paid by Ernest Hocking to the work of 
the Jesuit students of Indian religions at 
Kurseong, “poised, unhurried, with firm 
judgment and far vision.” 

This tightly packed little volume of- 
fers invaluable help for a discriminating 
explorer of this field. Joun LaFarce 


THE COMING POLITICAL BREAK- 
THROUGH 
By Chester Bowles. Harper. 209p. $3.75 


The “breakthrough” predicted by Ches- 
ter Bowles will be the result of a “new 
national consensus” on major issues, 
after a period of indecision and inac- 
tion, dating roughly from January, 1953 


Loyola University Press 


to January, 1961. Translated, this means 
the Democrats are going to win in 60. 

According to Bowles, there is now a 
“national economic consensus” that the 
Federal Government alone can “make 
and change the rules of the national 
economic game’; it alone spends enough 
so that it can “by a single decision com- 
pensate for fluctuations in our countless 
uncoordinated private decisions to 
spend, save or invest”; and it alone has 
“the power to mobilize the resources of 
the whole nation for the benefit of all 
the people.” 

If one accepts all this as true and as 
what a Government in a free society 
ought to do, then Bowles’ solutions for 
all our problems are palatable. The 
spending-credit policies of Part II of the 
New Deal resulted in a partial recovery 
from a depression. (Bowles attributes 
the 9 million still unemployed in 1938- 
39 to a failure in courage on the part 
of the New Deal.) Therefore, Bowles 
argues that we can eliminate not only 
depressions but recessions as well, if we 
but apply these same policies on a more 
prodigious scale. The proof that Gov- 
ernment is the best mobilizer of national 
resources for full production is found 
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in the production records of World War 
II. Therefore, economic expansion, full 
employment and greatly increased pro- 
duction without inflation will be best 
achieved under Federal “direction” or 
“planning,” or setting of “attainable na- 
tional goals,” and here any word is to 
be used except “control.” 

Chester Bowles is said to be one 
American whose voice is listened to in 
Asia and Africa. What might be the 
effect of such doctrine in those areas? 
The Asian or African intellectual can 
quite logically conclude that if the 
American free-enterprise economy re- 
quires as much governmental controls as 
Bowles demands, then the newer, weak- 
er nations will require even more, and 
why not a complete system, such as any 
Marxist treatise prescribes? 

Bowles is adept at discussing the 
problems of both parties “with objec- 
tivity and balance”—as the publisher in- 
forms us—and then reluctantly but po- 
litely cutting the gizzard out of the 
opposition. To illustrate: he arranges a 
meeting of Fresidential candidates, ar- 
guing that they all agree on basic pro- 
grams for America, but that each will 
have difficulties because of a particular 
political background, Out of eight Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, Bowles 
then picks—“for illustrative purposes’ — 
one Richard Nixon, and in a trice has 
the man hung upon the horns of so 
many dilemmas that it seems clear the 
poor fellow had best not even try for 
the nomination. Unfortunately, the 
meeting adjourns at that point, leaving 
all the other candidates unpurged of 
their difficulties. 

Martin J. CLANCY 


ECONOMICS AND THE POLICY 
MAKER 

Brookings Lectures 1958-1959. Brookings 
Institution. 209p. $2.95 


Like the previous volumes, the latest 
in this series offers a feast of quality 
foods prepared by skilled chefs. In this 
case the chefs are Sidney S. Alexander, 
Gerhard Colm, Neil H. Jacoby, Louis 
Shere, Robert V. Roosa, Sumner H. 
Slichter, Mark S. Massel and Everett E. 
Hagen. They offer a variety of courses 
which feature in one way or another 
“the uses of economics by policy makers 
in the conduct of public and private 
affairs.” 

As usual, the late Sumner Slichte1 
is challenging and provocative. He ar- 
gues here that labor unions are income- 
producing organizations, since a wage 
increase has an effect on the economy 
similar to an increase in Government 
spending. From this he concludes, on 
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the one hand, that the capitalistic sys- 
tem is stronger than any one suspected, 
with a greater capacity for expansion 
than we realized, and, on the other, 
that the public will rightfully insist on 
exerting greater control over unions, 

In view of the recent discussion of 
birth control, Mr. Hagen makes a time- 
ly point that is often overlooked. “When 
we project population growth indefinite- 
ly into the future,” he writes, “we should 
also project technological progress.” 
Projectior. of population growth over 
100 or 200 years yields staggering fig- 
ures, but projection of technological 
progress suggests advances in human 
productive power so great that it’s hard 
to visualize them. 

Though appreciative of the work of 
academic economists, Mr. Colm believes 
that their work could be of greater val- 
ue to public officials. He pleads for 
closer communications between univer- 
sity and policy maker. As things are 
now, it often happens that policy mak- 
ers, unable to find guidance in tradi- 
tional economic analysis, plunge ahead 
equipped with only makeshift tools. He 
correctly notes that some of the tools 
of stabilization policy on which the 
country relies were forged on the “fir- 
ing line.” 

Similarly stimulating observations are 
made by the other contributors. Read- 
ers interested in the problems of 
monopoly and competition will find Mr. 
Massel’s paper highly illuminating. It 
will help economists and lawyers to un- 
derstand one another. And those who 
espouse the devil theory of inflation, 
with organized labor generally cast in 
Satan’s role, should read Mr. Jacoby 
before next mounting the rostrum to 
denounce and _ pontificate. 

BENJAMIN L. Masse 


THE LIBERATION OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

By Samuel Eliot Morison. Atlantic—Little, 
Brown. 326p. $6.50 


This volume is a test of the writing 
skill of its distinguished author. This 
13th volume in his series, The History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II, bears not only the onus 
of the mystic 13, but it follows the 
magnificent volume 12, which was de- 
voted to the Battle of Leyte Gulf. Even 
the excitement of the stand off Okinawa 
seems pallid in contrast to the epic 
battle of Leyte. This volume, bridging 
the time between Leyte and Okinawa, 
seemed fated for lacklustre hack work 
—a necessary but dull volume. 

It is not dull, however. In fact, it 
recaptures much of the racy zest of the 
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first volume, which covered the Battle 


of the Atlantic. The present volume is | 
essentially a mop-up story: the libera- | 
tion of individual islands in a shoot- | 
from-the-hip opportunism that gives | 


Prof. Morison great compass for his 
vivid vocabulary and his fondness for 
details of human interest. It makes ex- 
citing reading despite the seemingly 
unpromising nature of the subject mat- 
ter. 


COMIC ART IN AMERICA 
By Stephen Becker. Simon & Schuster. 
387p. $7.50 


R. W. Daty | 


Discounting such baubles as Egyptian | 


bas-reliefs and the Bayeux tapestry, we 
may say that narrative in comic form 
was really “made in America.” “Car- 
toon” originally meant an artist’s pre- 


liminary sketch for a painting, but it | 


took on an entirely new significance in 
this country shortly before the Revolu- 
tionary War. From then until the end 
of the 19th century, almost every car- 
toon turned out was of a political na- 
ture. Humor for humor’s sake didn’t be- 
come fashionable until the last decade 
of the 19th century; the fashion coin- 


cided with a massive rise in newspaper | 


circulation. 
It is primarily with the comic strip 


that Stephen Becker is concerned. Most | 
of the chapters in his book are devoted | 


to newspaper strips and comic books; 
other chapters concentrate on animated 
cartoons, sports and editorial cartoons, 
and the gag magazines (primarily the 
New Yorker). 

Mr. Becker has chosen a huge field, 
one on which volumes could be written; 
consequently, his chapters seldom get 
below the surface. We are informed 
that the big publishers were aware of 
the profits in comic strips and raided 
each other’s cartoonists in the early 


days. We are given capsule biographies | 
of many cartoonists, and a miniature | 


art-appreciation course concerning their 
styles. Thanks to the author’s research, 
we are given the following picture of 
the average cartoonista sapiens: he is 
a great guy, was born in the Midwest, 
struggled along in odd jobs, migrated 
to New York, struggled some more and 
then hit the jackpot. 

More insight and depth would have 
been helpful and the author occasionally 
attains it, as in his critique of Harold 
Gray’s soapboxing for conservatism and 
a kind of Calvinism in “Little Orphan 
Annie.” Becker’s theory on the sudden 
popularity of Superman (that the coun- 
try was in search of a hero after the 
depression troubles, the rise of Hitler 
and the imminence of war in Europe) 
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COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 


Catholic confessors and counsellors 
have long felt the need for a sound 
book which, on the practical level, 
would enable them to guide the per- 
plexed by combining the realistic spir- 
itual wisdom of the Church with the 
most helpful techniques of modern psy- 
chiatry. 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC is 
just such a book. It offers authoritative, 
forthright suggestions for dealing with 
such difficult problems as alcoholism, 
masturbation, homosexuality and 


| scrupulosity, and takes up both the 


psychological factors and the moral 
questions involved. 


| COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC will 





prove valuable not only to priests and 
counsellors but to parents and teachers 
—indeed to everyone responsible for 
the spiritual health of another human 
being. 

2nd Printing 


At your bookstore. $4.50 
SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 
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tomorrow at Holy Cross, it will never be forgotten that we are 
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sounds extremely shaky. There is a 
long passage on the horror comics’ up- 
heaval and the successful efforts of the 
National Cartoonists Society to sweep 
its own studio and avoid any sort of 
censorship or legislation. But there are 
no words concerning individual battle 
campaigns, e.g., the run-ins of Gray 
and Al Capp with Congress, or Capp’s 
famous parody of Gone With the Wind. 
In spite of its lack of depth, Comic 
Art in America is a book to be wel- 
comed and enjoyed by anyone who has 
ever looked at two or more comic strips, 
i.e., anyone who was ever a child. It 
is all interesting, literate and, occasion- 
ally, very witty. There may not be a 
Buck Rogers in the 25th century, but 
there are bound to be archeologists 
digging around who'll wonder what all 
those crazy scrawls are about. This 
book, we can assume, will be their 

Rosetta stone. 
Tom ENGELHARDT 


WHAT IS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY? 
By Leo Strauss. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill. 315p. $6 


Prof. Leo Strauss of the University of 
Chicago is one of the most distinguished 
historians of political philosophy now 
alive. He is also one of the very few, 
at least in this country, whose former 
students are true disciples and form a 
school of thought. Since his disciples 
are now spread through the American 
universities, Prof. Strauss’s influence 
will be felt for at least another genera- 
tion. 

The present volume is not easy read- 
ing, but it is a good introduction to the 
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thought of the master. It consists of 10 
chapters, all previously published as 
separate articles, and 16 book reviews. 
Those who have read Prof. Strauss’s 
earlier books will find his main themes 
restated and developed here: the neces- 
sity of restoring political philosophy as 
the classics of ancient Greece under- 
stood it, the profound shift in the bases 
of political philosophy in the late 16th 
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and 17th centuries, the destruction of 
political, and indeed, any philosophy by 
modern historicism. 

Readers will also find some of the 
most penetrating analyses now avail- 
able in English of the works of great 
political thinkers of the past. Most 
students of intellectual history refuse 
to follow Prof. Strauss all the way in 


his close and almost rabbinical exegesis | 


of these works. But it is safe to say 
that no one in the field today can af- 
ford to ignore him. FRANciIs CANAVAN 


AND GOD MADE MAN AND WOMAN 
By Louis F. Cervantes, S.J. Regnery. 269p. 
$4 


When Fr. Cervantes produced, in col- 
laboration with Prof. Zimmerman of 
Harvard, his Marriage and the Family 
a few years ago, he performed a great 
service for Catholic scholarship in pro- 
viding the best scientific basis for re- 
jecting feminism and much that it 
wrongly implies. 

This present book—a more moderately 
priced revision of the earlier work—was 
written to correct three types of ignor- 
ance: the ignorance of parents, who 
more often than not are afraid to in- 
struct their children about sex; the ig- 
norance of secular scholars, who some- 
times defend the sexual-outlet theory 
and thereby justify all kinds of sexual 
aberrations; the ignorance of many pub- 
licists, who identify rather than differ- 
entiate the sexes. It is in this treatment 
of the sexes that Fr. Cervantes is at his 
best. As he says: 


In my ten years as marriage coun- 
selor, I am convinced that one of 
the chief reasons for dissatisfaction 
in marriage is a dissatisfaction with 
the other sex in general. A source 
of marital discontent is the inabil- 
ity of the partners to appreciate 
that men and women are complet- 
ing and not competing, and that 
men and women have God-given 
pre-potentials that make them dif- 
ferent physically, emotionally, psy- 
chologically and religiously. 

Four chapters are devoted’ to outlin- 
ing these specific kinds of differences. 
Two chapters outline the personal and 
institutional consequences of God mak- 
ing man male and woman female. The 
conclusion of the book is a_ brilliant 
summary of the complementary func- 
tions of the sexes. 

The book is colored by powerful 
passages like this one: 


The dominant position of woman’s 
love within the family is so clearly 
shown by psychiatry, by the nor- 
mal divorce procedure of awarding 











TO START 
THE NEW DECADE 


Important New Books 
CONFESSION: 


Meaning and Practice 


By the Community of 

St. Severin 

The priests of St. Severin parish 
make clear what the Church re- 
quires and what the well-being of 
the soul demands in the matter of 
confession and penance. A non- 
technical (and much needed) book 
on a too-often-neglected subject. By 
the authors of The Mass: Christians 
Around the Altar. $3.25 


PROTESTANT HOPES 
AND CATHOLIC 


RESPONSIBILITY 
By George H. Tavard, A.A. 


An excellent discussion-group text 
on the search for Christian unity. 
Especially timely in view of the ap- 
proaching Ecumenical Council. 
75¢ (paperbound) 


OF HUMAN LOVE 
By Daniel-Rops 


Here is a fresh and beautiful in- 
terpretation of human love as de- 
picted in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The great scripture scholar, 
Daniel-Rops, answers the many per- 
plexing questions Christians have 
about the Biblical “love stories.” 
75¢ (paperbound) 


GROWTH 
OR DECLINE? 


By Emmanuel 
Cardinal Suhard 


The world-famous Pastoral Letter 
of the late Cardinal Suhard on the 
state of the Church in the modern 
world. Now available in the handy 
pocket-size “Fides Dome Book” se- 
ries. 

“May Cardinal Suhard enjoy an 
ever-expanding audience among 
American Catholics .. .” (Donald 
McDonald) 95¢ (paperbound) 


At All Bookstores 
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the children to the mother, by the 
family’s continuance without the 
father but not without the mother— 
all these facts are living arguments 
that women do have and should 
exercise their primacy of love. No 
one seems inclined to deny this 
conclusion in favor of women. 


Again we read: 
But the other conclusion, that as 
woman is the heart of the home, so 
man should be the head, meets 
with an entirely different reaction. 
That man should be the “head” of 
the home seems to most family 
sociologists, not to mention fem- 
inists, a reactionary and barbaric 
regression to the patriarchal fam- 
ily. Nevertheless, physical evi- 
dences indicate that the male 
should generally be the head of the 
family community; science vindi- 
cates the reasonableness of the 
overwhelmingly popular views of 
humanity that the husband should 
be expected to “wear the pants,” 
and that a “hen-pecked” husband 
is an unfortunate type of male. 
Here is a book that is scholarly, 
Catholic and filled with plain common 
sense. I recommend it to priests, teach- 


| ers, Cana and Pre-Cana directors, even 


brides and grooms, and most of all to 
the people least likely to read it or un- 
derstand it—the secular sociologists and 
psychologists. GeorGe A. KELLY 


| A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 
By Denis Meadows. Devin-Adair. 246p. 
$4.50 


The tiny mustard-seed of Christ’s 
Church has developed, as He foretold, 
into a mighty tree whose branches will 
one day cover the whole world. To 
trace the course of its development 
“in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth” is no small task. 
Even a hundred volumes would hardly 
be enough to show how the “500 
brethren” who saw the risen Christ 
have grown to the 500 million brethren 
who now make up the Catholic Church. 

Obviously, the present little volume 
is not meant to be an adequate account 


| of the vast historical movement which 
| has converted 19 per cent of the world’s 


inhabitants to the Catholic religion in 
the past 19 centuries. Neither does the 
author intend it to be a mere chronicle 
“filled with the details of old heresies, 
half-forgotten quarrels between Popes 
and emperors, and the complex discus- 
sions of Church councils.” 

The story of the Catholic Church, as 
he rightly maintains, is a romance cov- 
ering nearly 2,000 years of history. The 


average Catholic or non-Catholic read- 
er who is looking for a brief and simple 
introduction will find it here. 

Not that Denis Meadows conceals the 
scandalous side of the Church’s history. 
As a Catholic author writing for Prot- 
estant as well as Catholic readers, he 
realizes that he has a special responsi- 
bility for sincerity and candor in the 
face of the abuses which Christ fore- 
saw and predicted. As he says: “Bad 
popes, worldly prelates or venal church- 
men merely confirm our belief in human 
free will; they do not disprove the 
claims of the Church. Even a deplor- 
ably high percentage of black sheep 
does not destroy the whiteness of the 
others in the flock, still less does it 
make us doubt the existence of the 
flock.” Joun J. HEALEY, s.J. 


ACT ONE 
By Moss Hart. Random House. 445p. $5 


H. L. Mencken once observed that the 
rarest book in literature is an uninterest- 
ing autobiography. The proviso is that 
the author writes with candor and not 
with the intention of describing only the 
better side of his character. In that 
event his book would be only bad 
fiction. 

Moss Hart’s story, at least as much 
of it as he has lived and reveals, was 
evidently written in utmost sincerity. It 
is not a significant book, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, but it is certainly a 
narrative that one cannot put aside be- 
fore the end—one often wants to pause 
for reflection but quickly decides to 
save it for second reading. 

The author fell in love with the the- 
atre at an astonishingly early age, and 
by the time he reached puberty his 
puppy love had become a grand pas- 
sion. In his rather long career as a pub- 
lic figure Mr. Hart has been playwright, 
collaborator and director; the public 
knows him only in connection with the 
stage. Since he had already identified 
himself with the theatre while still a 
teen-ager, it is difficult to say whether 
Act One is a story of achievement in 
the theatre or the personal history of 
a man. 

As the title suggests, the volume ends 
before all the story has been told. The 
chronicle brings the author to the age 
of 26, when he achieved his first firm 
footing in the theatrical world. He has 
since devoted 29 fruitful years to the 
theatre, and his most recent success, 
the direction of My Fair Lady, suggests 
that his productive powers are far from 
spent. 

While Act One is an unfinished story, 
it is not a truncated narrative, for the 
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author deliberately limits its scope to 
the personal experiences and aspirations 
that preceded his professional career. 
He describes these without reticence— 
his attitude toward his parents, the tyr- 
anny of his grandfather, the poverty 
of the family and his affection for the 
aunt who introduced him to the magic 
world of the theatre. It is difficult to 
imagine how an autobiography could 
be more candid or could hold a reader’s 
attention with a firmer grip. 
THEOPHILUS LEwiIs 


FILMS 





THE STORY ON PAGE ONE (20th 
Century-Fox) is the trial of a wife (Rita 
Hayworth) and her lover (Gig Young), 
who are accused of murdering the 
woman’s husband (Alfred Ryder). This 
fictional drama about a situation that 
occurs frequently enough in real life 
was written for the screen by Clifford 
Odets, who also directed. Odets is a 
talented but somewhat undisciplined 
writer, and the same good and bad 
characteristics carry over into his direc- 
tion. 

Here his problem is a seeming inabil- 
ity to make up his mind whether he 
was fashioning a semidocumentary, 
about a murder along the lines of 
Anatomy of a Murder, or a soap opera. 
A good deal of the film is realistic in 
tone with rather drab middle-class set- 
tings, interesting make-up or lack of it 
in Miss Hayworth’s role of an aging, 
ill-treated housewife, lifelike courtroom 
procedures and maneuverings, includ- 
ing a smattering of dialogue almost as 
frank as that heard in Anatomy of a 
Murder. 

On the other hand, Odets constructs 
an interlocking web of extenuating cir- 
cumstances for the two defendants that 
is extremely hard to swallow in one 
gulp. First and foremost, according to 
the story, they are innocent of murder; 
the husband, who was a drunkard and 
a bully, was killed accidentally in a 
struggle over his gun when he sur- 
prised the pair in his own kitchen. 
Secondly, though a formidable body of 
circumstantial evidence suggests that 
they are not only murderers but also 
sexual delinquents, the script paints 
them at every turn as more sinned 
against than sinning. 

The way Odets stacks the cards 
would be acceptable in old-fashioned 
detective fiction, but it is incongruous 
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in the film’s realistic framework. Even 
so, the picture is an absorbing court- 
room melodrama with excellent per- 
formances—in addition to those already 
mentioned—by Anthony Franciosa as 
the defense attorney, Sanford Meisner 
as the prosecutor, Hugh Griffith as 
the judge and Mildred Dunnock as the 
male defendant’s balefully overposses- 
sive mother. [L of D: A-IIT] 


THE GAZEBO (MGM) violates a 
cardinal literary rule governing com- 
edies about murder, namely, that the 
murderer should be unsympathetic or 
crazy or preferably a combination of 
both. The “murderer” in The Gazebo is 
good old Glenn Ford, who is as normal 
and nice as it is possible for a nerve- 
frazzled television writer to be when 
he is under the added strain of being 


blackmailed for an innocent, youthful 
indiscretion on the part of his wife 
(Debbie Reynolds). Nevertheless, when 
pushed too far, our normal hero plans 
murder, albeit timidly and reluctantly. 

He takes a shot at his intended victim 
in a darkened room, rolls the body, 
sight unseen, in a rubber sheet and 
buries it in the foundation of a gazebo 
(Victorian summerhouse) that his wife 
is having installed on the lawn, Since 
the hero is supposed to be a nice guy, 
and the picture is supposed to have a 
happy ending, it later develops that not 
only did he not shoot the man he in- 
tended to, but he did not shoot anyone. 
This, however, takes some really frantic 
plot contriving. 

I wish I could say the film is not 
funny, but as a matter of fact it fre- 
quently is. The laughter is often un- 
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comfortable, however, and the taste of 
the whole thing is dubious, to say the 
least. [L of D: A-IT] 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA (United 
Artists) is a ludicrous embodiment of 
every shortcoming that Hollywood 
biblical epics have been accused of over 
the years. It is badly acted (though Yul 
Brynner, Gina Lollobrigida, George 
Sanders et al. are really not to blame, 
because the writing is worse); it has 
almost nothing to do with the biblical 
episode on which it is supposedly 
based; its lavish color spectacle gener- 
ates no feeling of vitality or conflict; 
and it outdoes itself in staging an orgy 
that is introduced merely for sensational 
purposes. Sad to say, it is doing very 
well at the box office, though whether 
this is because it is bad or because it 
is biblical is a moot question. [L of D: 
B] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





O almighty and eternal God, look for- 
givingly upon our weakness and stretch 
forth the right hand of Thy majesty to 
protect us (Prayez of the Mass for the 
Third Sunday after Epiphany). 


This is a simple and touching prayer. 

Far from minimizing or palliating it, 
Holy Mother Church rather stresses, in 
her liturgy, our weakness. The emphasis 
will always seem to certain bold and 
especially noisy spirits to constitute 
mealy-mouthed and defeatist pessi- 
mism. In fact, Mother Church is almost 
absurdly optimistic. She keeps urging 
quite ordinary men and women to prac- 
tice the most extraordinary virtue, and 
actually expects that they will do so— 
with the result that they frequently do, 
to the astonishment of everyone, par- 
ticularly themselves. But Mother 
Church is much too wise—in truth, she 
bears too many scars—to entertain any 
illusion about our weakness. There it 
is, simply. 

Human weakness can have a number 
of consequences, not all of them bad. 
For example, weakness can produce the 
acknowledgment thereof, and such ad- 
mission might be a step in the direction 
of Christian humility. Again, the con- 
sciousness of moral instability might 
make a man sorrow for his unsteadiness 
before God, and this would be com- 
punction and contrition. Next, the real- 
ization of debility in a defined area 
could prompt one to the sensible stra- 


tegy of throwing up special defences in 
that area. Above all, a keen sense of 
easy fallibility induces us to pray with 
earnestness and urgency. O almighty 
and eternal God, look forgivingly upon 
our weakness... . 

The ill effects of moral weakness are 
roughly two—sin and discouragement. 
The second is almost worse than the 
first; it certainly tends to perpetuate or 
standardize the first. 

It must never be forgotten that weak- 
ness is not itself a sin. Sin proceeds 
finally neither from temperament nor 
temptation nor circumstance nor la- 
mentable past history nor particular 
sensitivity nor disadvantage of any kind, 
though all these undoubtedly play some 
part in the sorry production. Sin pro- 
ceeds from a human will freely operat- 
ing here and now for the sake of per- 
sonal satisfaction or gratification here 
and now. Let us bewail our weakness, 
but let us not trade on it. No power on 
earth can make me yield to weakness, 
not even the weakness, except my hu- 
man and free power of choice. It is 
sometimes indeed important to know 
why a man does something—almost as 
important as to know that he did do it. 

Is discouragement truly an effect of 
human weakness? It is easy to repeat 
platitudes of this sort, yet perhaps, as 
Hamlet remarks, “That would be 
scann’d.” 

Why should weakness in itself make 
anyone disheartened? The fresh knowl- 
edge that I am fallible or flammable or 
feeble should come as no _ surprise. 
Didn’t I know that about myself al- 
ready and long since? To encounter 
sharp difficulty in observing either the 
fine points or the most rudimentary 
precepts of God’s law should not con- 
stitute a startling and even devastating 
experience. What did I expect? Is my 
pious profession of moral weakness a 
mere play for sympathy whether hu- 
man or divine, or do I really believe 
what I am so touchingly admitting? 

In such considerations might be dis- 
covered the clue to the secret, well- 
hidden etiology of discouragement in 
the love and service of God. I grow 
disheartened not because I know T am 
weak, but because I secretly believed 
that I was strong; and now the dem- 
onstration of my weakness has dealt a 
sore blow to my tenderest and most 
shielded pride—the deep conviction 
that at heart and at bottom, and when 
all is said and done, I am a quite good 
and fine person. 

Well do we beg God: stretch forth 
the right hand of Thy majesty to pro- 
tect us. We need protection—against 
ourselves, Vincent P. McCorry, s.J. 
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You will receive a free subscription to the Catholic Book 
Club Newsletter in which the monthly selections are described 
in advance. You are free to accept or reject any selection and 
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the East. Least fitted to interpret the 
religions of others are those who them- 
selves proudly abstain from any pro- 
found religious commitment of their 
own. 

The least satisfying of these essays 
is that by Friedrich Heiler, of Munich. 
The tone is the familiar one of the syn- 
cretist “Congress of Religions,” and the 
method does not follow the careful dis- 
tinctions laid down by Kitagawa, Smith 
and Eliade. Kitagawa, incidentally, 
quotes with approval the fine tribute 
paid by Ernest Hocking to the work of 
the Jesuit students of Indian religions at 
Kurseong, “poised, unhurried, with firm 
judgment and far vision.” 

This tightly packed little volume of- 
fers invaluable help for a discriminating 
explorer of this field. Joun LaFarce 


THE COMING POLITICAL BREAK- 
THROUGH 
By Chester Bowles. Harper. 209p. $3.75 


The “breakthrough” predicted by Ches- 
ter Bowles will be the result of a “new 
national consensus” on major issues, 
after a period of indecision and inac- 
tion, dating roughly from January, 1953 


to January, 1961. Translated, this means 
the Democrats are going to win in ’60. 

According to Bowles, there is now a 
“national economic consensus” that the 
Federal Government alone can “make 
and change the rules of the national 
economic game”; it alone spends enough 
so that it can “by a single decision com- 
pensate for fluctuations in our countless 
uncoordinated private decisions to 
spend, save or invest”; and it alone has 
“the power to mobilize the resources of 
the whole nation for the benefit of all 
the people.” 

If one accepts all this as true and as 
what a Government in a free society 
ought to do, then Bowles’ solutions for 
all our problems are palatable. The 
spending-credit policies of Part II of the 
New Deal resulted in a partial recovery 
from a depression. (Bowles attributes 
the 9 million still unemployed in 1938- 
39 to a failure in courage on the part 
of the New Deal.) Therefore, Bowles 
argues that we can eliminate not only 
depressions but recessions as well, if we 
but apply these same policies on a more 
prodigious scale. The proof that Gov- 
ernment is the best mobilizer of national 
resources for full production is found 
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in the production records of World War 
II. Therefore, economic expansion, ful] 
employment and greatly increased pro- 
duction without inflation will be best 
achieved under Federal “direction” or 
“planning,” or setting of “attainable na- 
tional goals,” and here any word is to 
be used except “control.” 

Chester Bowles is said to be one 
American whose voice is listened to in 
Asia and Africa. What might be the 
effect of such doctrine in those areas? 
The Asian or African intellectual can 
quite logically conclude that if the 
American free-enterprise economy re- 
quires as much governmental controls as 
Bowles demands, then the newer, weak- 
er nations will require even more, and 
why not a complete system, such as any 
Marxist treatise prescribes? 

Bowles is adept at discussing the 
problems of both parties “with objec- 
tivity and balance”—as the publisher .in- 
forms us—and then reluctantly but ‘po- 
litely cutting the gizzard out of the 
opposition. To illustrate: he arranges a 
meeting of Presidential candidates, ar- 
guing that they all agree on basic pro- 
grams for America, but that each will 
have difficulties because of a particular 
political background. Out of eight Dem- 
ocrats and two Republicans, Bowles 
then picks—“for illustrative purposes”— 
one Richard Nixon, and in a trice has 
the man hung upon the horns of so 
many dilemmas that it seems clear the 
poor fellow had best not even try for 
the nomination. Unfortunately, the 
meeting adjourns at that point, leaving 
all the other candidates unpurged of 
their difficulties. 

Martin J. CLANcy 


ECONOMICS AND THE POLICY 
MAKER 

Brookings Lectures 1958-1959. Brookings 
Institution. 209p. $2.95 


Like the previous volumes, the latest 
in this series offers a feast of quality 
foods prepared by skilled chefs. In this 
case the chefs are Sidney S. Alexander, 
Gerhard Colm, Neil H. Jacoby, Louis 
Shere, Robert V. Roosa, Sumner H. 
Slichter, Mark S. Massel and Everett E. 
Hagen. They offer a variety of courses 
which feature in one way or another 
“the uses of economics by policy makers 
in the conduct of public and private 
affairs.” 

As usual, the late Sumner Slichter 
is challenging and provocative. He ar- 
gues here that labor unions are income- 
producing organizations, since a wage 
increase has an effect on the economy 
similar to an increase in Government 
spending. From this he concludes, on 
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the one hand, that the capitalistic sys- 
tem is stronger than any one suspected, 
with a greater capacity for expansion 
than we realized, and, on the other, 
that the public will rightfully insist on 
exerting greater control over unions. 

In view of the recent discussion of 
birth control, Mr. Hagen makes a time- 
ly point that is often overlooked. “When 
we project population growth indefinite- 
ly into the future,” he writes, “we should 
also project technological progress.” 
Projection of population growth over 
100 or 200 years yields staggering fig- 
ures, but projection of technological 
progress suggests advances in human 
productive power so great that it’s hard 
to visualize-them. 

Though appreciative of the work of 
academic economists, Mr. Colm believes 
that their work could be of greater val- 
ue to public officials. He pleads for 
closer communications between univer- 
sity and policy maker. As things are 
now, it often happens that policy mak- 
ers, unable to find guidance in tradi- 
tional economic analysis, plunge ahead 
equipped with only makeshift tools. He 
correctly notes that some of the tools 
of stabilization policy on which the 
country relies were forged on the “fir- 
ing line.” 

Similarly stimulating observations are 
made by the other contributors. Read- 
ers interested in the problems of 
monopoly and competition will find Mr. 
Massel’s paper highly illuminating. It 
will help economists and lawyers to un- 
derstand one another. And those who 
espouse the devil theory of inflation, 
with organized labor generally cast in 
Satan’s role, should read Mr. Jacoby 
before next mounting the rostrum to 
denounce and pontificate. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE 


THE LIBERATION OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 

By Samuel Eliot Morison. Atlantic—Little, 
Brown. 326p. $6.50 


This volume is a test of the writing 
skill of its distinguished author. This 
13th volume in his series, The History 
of United States Naval Operations in 
World War II, bears not only the onus 
of the mystic 13, but it follows the 
magnificent volume 12, which was de- 
voted to the Battle of Leyte Gulf. Even 
the excitement of the stand off Okinawa 
seems pallid in contrast to the epic 
battle of Leyte. This volume, bridging 
the time between Leyte and Okinawa, 
seemed fated for lacklustre hack work 
~a necessary but dull volume. 

It is not dull, however. In fact, it 
recaptures much of the racy zest of the 
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first volume, which covered the Battle 
of the Atlantic. The present volume is 
essentially a mop-up story: the libera- 
tion of individual islands in a shoot- 
from-the-hip opportunism that gives 
Prof. Morison great compass for his 
vivid vocabulary and his fondness for 
details of human interest. It makes ex- 
citing reading despite the seemingly 
unpromising nature of the subject mat- 
ter. R. W. Day 


COMIC ART IN AMERICA 
By Stephen Becker. Simon & Schuster. 
387p. $7.50 


Discounting such baubles as Egyptian 
bas-reliefs and the Bayeux tapestry, we 
may say that narrative in comic form 
was really “made in America.” “Car- 
toon” originally meant an artist’s pre- 
liminary sketch for a painting, but it 
took on an entirely new significance in 
this country shortly before the Revolu- 
tionary War. From then until the end 
of the 19th century, almost every car- 
toon turned out was of a political na- 
ture, Humor for humor’s sake didn’t be- 
come fashionable until the last decade 
of the 19th century; the fashion coin- 
cided with a massive rise in newspaper 
circulation. 

It is primarily with the comic strip 
that Stephen Becker is concerned. Most 
of the chapters in his book are devoted 
to newspaper strips and comic books; 
other chapters concentrate on animated 
cartoons, sports and editorial cartoons, 
and the gag magazines (primarily the 
New Yorker). 

Mr. Becker has chosen a huge field, 
one on which volumes could be written; 
consequently, his chapters seldom get 
below the surface. We are informed 
that the big publishers were aware of 
the profits in comic strips and raided 
each other’s cartoonists in the early 
days. We are given capsule biographies 
of many cartoonists, and a miniature 
art-appreciation course concerning their 
styles. Thanks to the author’s research, 
we are given the following picture of 
the average cartoonista sapiens: he is 
a great guy, was born in the Midwest, 
struggled along in odd jobs, migrated 
to New York, struggled some more and 
then hit the jackpot, 

More insight and depth would have 
been helpful and the author occasionally 
attains it, as in his critique of Harold 
Gray’s soapboxing for conservatism and 
a kind of Calvinism in “Little Orphan 
Annie.” Becker’s theory on the sudden 
popularity of Superman (that the coun- 
try was in search of a hero after the 
depression troubles, the rise of Hitler 
and the imminence of war in Europe) 





How psychiatry 
can be combined with 
Catholic teaching 
to help the troubled 





COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques and 
Emotional Conflicts 


By GEORGE HAGMAIER, C.S.P. 
and ROBERT GLEASON, S.J. 


Catholic confessors and counsellors 
have long felt the need for a sound 


. book which, on the practical level, 


would enable them to guide the per- 
plexed by combining the realistic spir- 
itual wisdom of the Church with the 
most helpful techniques of modern psy- 
chiatry. 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC is 
just such a book. It offers authoritative, 
forthright suggestions for dealing with 
such difficult problems as alcoholism, 
masturbation, homosexuality and 
scrupulosity, and takes up both the 
psychological factors and the moral 
questions involved. 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC will 
prove valuable not only to priests and 
counsellors but to parents and teachers 
—indeed to everyone responsible for 
the spiritual health of another human 
being. . 

2nd Printing 


At your bookstore. $4.50 
SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 
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AMERICA’s Jesuit Education Series 
spotlights the 


College of 
The Holy Cross 


“We can be certain that, in the education of our scientists of 
tomorrow at Holy Cross, it will never be forgotten that we are 
dealing with men, not robots or automatic calculating machines. 
Their teachers know very well that there are many other things 
besides the data and tools of science which the scientist of 
tomorrow must use as a man in praising and serving his Creator. 
So our future scientists here will be well-grounded in languages 
and letters, in history and the arts, in philosophy and religion, 
which give force, unity and meaning to the other branches of 
learning. No swift survey courses of world literature or the his- 
tory of civilization can ever provide an adequate substitute.” 

From “Science and Religion,” address by His Eminence 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, delivered at the Convocation 
marking the Dedication of Haberlin Hall, the new sci- 
ence building at Holy Cross, on December 8, 1959. 
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gunds extremely shaky. There is a 
jong passage on the horror comics’ up- 
heaval and the successful efforts of the 
National Cartoonists Society to sweep 
its own studio and avoid any sort of 
censorship or legislation. But there are 
no words concerning individual battle 
campaigns, e.g., the run-ins of Gray 
and Al Capp with Congress, or Capp’s 
famous parody of Gone With the Wind. 
In spite of its lack of depth, Comic 
Art in America is a book to be wel- 
comed and enjoyed by anyone who has 
ever looked at two or mare comic strips, 
ie, anyone who was ever a child. It 
is all interesting, literate and, occasion- 
ally, very witty. There may not be a 
Buck Rogers in the 25th century, but 
there are bound to be archeologists 
digging around who'll wonder what all 
those crazy scrawls are about. This 
book, we can assume, will be their 

Rosetta stone. 
Tom ENGELHARDT 


WHAT IS POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY? 
By Leo Strauss. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Ill. 315p. $6 


Prof. Leo Strauss of the University of 
Chicago is one of the most distinguished 


historians of political philosophy now 


dive. He is also one of the very few, 
at least in this country, whose former 
students are true disciples and form a 
school of thought. Since his disciples 
are now spread through the American 
universities, Prof. Strauss’s influence 
will be felt for at least another genera- 
tion. 

The present volume is not easy read- 
ing, but it is a good introduction to the 
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thought of the master. It consists of 10 
chapters, all previously published as 
separate articles, and 16 book reviews. 
Those who have read Prof. Strauss’s 
eatlier books will find his main themes 
restated and developed here: the neces- 
sity of restoring political philosophy as 
the classics of ancient Greece under- 
stood it, the profound shift in the bases 
of political philosophy in the late 16th 
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and 17th centuries, the destruction of 
political, and indeed, any philosophy by 
modern historicism. 

Readers will also find some of the 
most penetrating analyses now avail- 
able in English of the works of great 
political thinkers of the past. Most 
students of intellectual history refuse 
to follow Prof. Strauss all the way in 
his close and almost rabbinical exegesis 
of these works. But it is safe to say 
that no one in the field today can af- 
ford to ignore him. FRANcis CANAVAN 


AND GOD MADE MAN AND WOMAN 
By Louis F. Cervantes, S.J. Regnery. 269p. 
$4 


When Fr. Cervantes produced, in col- 
laboration with Prof. Zimmerman of 
Harvard, his Marriage and the Family 
a few years ago, he performed a great 
service for Catholic scholarship in pro- 
viding the best scientific basis for re- 
jecting feminism and much that it 
wrongly implies. 

This present book—a more moderately 
priced revision of the earlier work—was 
written to correct three types of ignor- 
ance: the ignorance of parents, who 
more often than not are afraid to in- 
struct their children about sex; the ig- 
norance of secular scholars, who some- 
times defend the sexual-outlet theory 
and thereby justify all kinds of sexual 
aberrations; the ignorance of many pub- 
licists, who identify rather than differ- 
entiate the sexes. It is in this treatment 
of the sexes that Fr. Cervantes is at his 
best. As he says: - 

In my ten years as marriage coun- 
selor, I am convinced that one of 
the chief reasons for dissatisfaction 
in marriage is a dissatisfaction with 
the other sex in general. A source 
of marital discontent is the inabil- 
ity of the partners to appreciate 
that men and women are complet- 
ing and not competing, and that 
men and women have God-given 
pre-potentials that make them dif- 
ferent physically, emotionally, psy- 
chologically and religiously. 

Four chapters are devoted to outlin- 
ing these specific kinds of differences. 
Two chapters outline the personal and 
institutional consequences of God mak- 
ing man male and woman female. The 
conclusion of the book is a _ brilliant 
summary of the complementary func- 
tions of the sexes. 

The book is colored by powerful 
passages like this one: 


The dominant position of woman’s 
love within the family is so clearly 
shown by psychiatry, by the nor- 
mal divorce procedure of awarding 











TO START 
THE NEW DECADE 


Important New Books 
CONFESSION: 


Meaning and Practice 


By the Community of 

St. Severin 

The priests of St. Severin parish 
make clear what the Church re- 
quires and what the well-being of 
the soul demands in the matter of 
confession and penance. A non- 
technical (and much needed) book 
on a too-often-neglected subject. By 
the authors of The Mass: Christians 
Around the Altar. $3.25 


PROTESTANT HOPES 
AND CATHOLIC 


RESPONSIBILITY 
By George H. Tavard, A.A. 


An excellent discussion-group text 
on the search for Christian unity. 
Especially timely in view of the ap- 
proaching Ecumenical Council. 
75¢ (paperbound) 


OF HUMAN LOVE 
By Daniel-Rops 


Here is a fresh and beautiful in- 
terpretation of human love as de- 
picted in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The great scripture scholar, 
Daniel-Rops, answers the many per- 
plexing questions Christians have 
about the Biblical “love stories.” 
75¢ (paperbound) 


GROWTH 
OR DECLINE? 


By Emmanuel 

Cardinal Suhard 

The world-famous Pastoral Letter 
of the late Cardinal Suhard on the 
state of the Church in the modern 
world. Now available in the handy 
pocket-size “Fides Dome Book” se- 
ries. 


“May Cardinal: Suhard enjoy an 
ever-expanding audience among 
American Catholics .. .” (Donald 
McDonald) 95¢ (paperbound ) 


At All Bookstores 


FIDES PUBLISHERS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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Just published: 


AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE PHILOSOPHY 


OF NATURE 
by 
Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp. 
XII and 199 pages. $3.25 





A LIGHT 
TO THE GENTILES 
by 


XI and 312 pages. $4.00 

(paper )—$4.75 (cloth) 

“A splendid example of mod- 

ern hagiography at its best.” 
America 


At your book store or order 
from 


Dept. of Publications 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 
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the children to the mother, by the 
family’s continuance without the 
father but not without the mother— 
all these facts are living arguments 
that women do have and should 
exercise their primacy of love. No 
one seems inclined to deny this 
conclusion in favor of women. 
Again we read: 
But the other conclusion, that as 
woman is the heart of the home, so 
man should be the head, meets 
with an entirely different reaction. 
That man should be the “head” of 
the home seems to most family 
sociologists, not to mention fem- 
inists, a reactionary and barbaric 
regression to the patriarchal fam- 
ily. Nevertheless, physical evi- 
dences indicate that the male 
should generally be the head of the 
family community; science vindi- 
cates the reasonableness of the 
overwhelmingly popular views of 
humanity that the husband should 
be expected to “wear the pants,” 
and that a “hen-pecked” husband 
is an unfortunate type of male. 
Here is a book that is scholarly, 
Catholic and filled with plain common 
sense. I recommend it to priests, teach- 
ers, Cana and Pre-Cana directors, even 
brides and grooms, and most of all to 
the people least likely to read it or un- 
derstand it—the secular sociologists and 
psychologists. Georce A. KELLY 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Denis Meadows. Devin-Adair. 246p. 
$4.50 


The tiny mustard-seed of Christ’s 
Church has developed, as He foretold, 
into a mighty tree whose branches will 
one day cover the whole world. To 
trace the course of its development 
“in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and even to the uttermost 
parts of the earth” is no small task. 
Even a hundred volumes would hardly 
be enough to show how the “500 
brethren” who saw the risen Christ 
have grown to the 500 million brethren 
who now make up the Catholic Church. 

Obviously, the present little volume 
is not meant to be an adequate account 
of the vast historical movement which 
has converted 19 per cent of the world’s 
inhabitants to the Catholic religion in 
the past 19 centuries. Neither does the 
author intend it to be a mere chronicle 
“filled with the details of old heresies, 
half-forgotten quarrels between Popes 
and emperors, and the complex discus- 
sions of Church councils.” 

The story of the Catholic Church, as 
he rightly maintains, is a romance cov- 
ering nearly 2,000 years of history. The 


average Catholic or non-Catholic read. 
er who is looking for a brief and simple 
introduction will find it here. 

Not that Denis Meadows conceals the 
scandalous side of the Church’s history, 
As a Catholic author writing for Prot. 
estant as well as Catholic readers, he 
realizes that he has a special responsi. 
bility for sincerity and candor in the 
face of the abuses which Christ fore. 
saw and predicted. As he says: “Bad 
popes, worldly prelates or venal church. 
men merely confirm our belief in human 
free will; they do not disprove the 
claims of the Church. Even a deplor- 
ably high percentage of black sheep 
does not destroy the whiteness of the 
others in the flock, still less does if 
make us doubt the existence of the 
flock.” Joun J. HEALEY, sy 


ACT ONE 
By Moss Hart. Random House. 445p. $5 


H. L. Mencken once observed that the 
rarest book in literature is an uninterest- 
ing autobiography. The proviso is that 
the author writes with candor and not 
with the intention of describing only the 
better side of his character. In that 
event his book would be only bad 
fiction. 

Moss Hart’s story, at least as much 
of it as he has lived and reveals, was 
evidently written in utmost sincerity, It 
is not a significant book, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, but it is certainly a 
narrative that one cannot put aside be- 
fore the end—one often wants to pause 
for reflection but quickly decides to 
save it for second reading. 

The author fell in love with the the- 
atre at an astonishingly early age, and 
by the time he reached puberty his 
puppy love had become a grand pas- 
sion. In his rather long career as a pub- 
lic figure Mr. Hart has been playwright, 
collaborator and director; the public 
knows him only in connection with the 
stage. Since he had already identified 
himself with the theatre while still a 
teen-ager, it is difficult to say whether 
Act One is a story of achievement in 
the theatre or the personal history of 
a man. 

As the title suggests, the volume ends 
before all the story has been told. The 
chronicle brings the author to the age 
of 26, when he achieved his first firm 
footing in the theatrical world. He has 
since devoted 29 fruitful years to the 
theatre, and his most recent success, 
the direction of My Fair Lady, suggests 


that his productive powers are far from | 


spent. 
While Act One is an unfinished story, 
it is not a truncated narrative, for the 
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qguthor deliberately limits its scope to 
the personal experiences and aspirations 
that preceded his professional career. 
He describes these without reticence— 
his attitude toward his parents, the tyr- 
amy of his grandfather, the poverty 
of the family and his affection for the 
aunt who introduced him to the magic 
world of the theatre. It is difficult to 
imagine how an autobiography could 
be more candid or could hold a reader's 
attention with a firmer grip. 
THEOPHILUS LEwIS 


FILMS 





THE STORY ON PAGE ONE (20th 
Century-Fox) is the trial of a wife (Rita 
Hayworth) and her lover (Gig Young), 
who are accused of murdering the 
woman’s husband (Alfred Ryder). This 
fictional drama about a situation that 
occurs frequently enough in real life 
was written for the screen by Clifford 
Odets, who also directed. Odets is a 
talented but somewhat undisciplined 
writer, and the same good and bad 
characteristics carry over into his direc- 
tion. 

Here his problem is a seeming inabil- 
ity to make up his mind whether he 
was fashioning a semidocumentary, 
about a murder along the lines of 
Anatomy of a Murder, or a soap opera. 
A good deal of the film is realistic in 
tone with rather drab middle-class set- 
tings, interesting make-up or lack of it 
in Miss Hayworth’s role of an aging, 
ill-treated housewife, lifelike courtroom 
procedures and maneuverings, includ- 
ing.a smattering of dialogue almost as 
frank as that heard in Anatomy of a 
Murder. 

On the other hand, Odets constructs 
an interlocking web of extenuating cir- 
cumstances for the two defendants that 
is extremely hard to swallow in one 
gulp. First and foremost, according to 
the story, they are innocent of murder; 
the husband, who was a drunkard and 
a bully, was killed accidentally in a 
struggle over his gun when he sur- 
prised the pair in his own kitchen. 
Secondly, though a formidable body of 
circumstantial evidence suggests that 
they are not only murderers but also 
sexual delinquents, the script paints 
them at every turn as more sinned 
against than sinning. 

The way Odets stacks the cards 
would be acceptable in old-fashioned 
detective fiction, but it is incongruous 
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in the film’s realistic framework. Even 
so, the picture is an absorbing court- 
room melodrama with excellent per- 
formances—in addition to those already 
mentioned—by Anthony Franciosa as 
the defense attorney, Sanford Meisner 
as the prosecutor, Hugh Griffith as 
the judge and Mildred Dunnock as the 
male defendant’s balefully overposses- 
sive mother. [L of D: A-III] 


THE. GAZEBO (MGM) violates a 
cardinal literary rule governing com- 
edies about murder, namely, that the 
murderer should be unsympathetic or 
crazy or preferably a combination of 
both, The “murderer” in The Gazebo is 
good old Glenn Ford, who is as normal 
and nice as it is possible for a nerve- 
frazzled television writer to be when 
he is under the added strain of being 


blackmailed for an innocent, youthful 
indiscretion on the part of his wife 
(Debbie Reynolds). Nevertheless, when 
pushed too far, our normal hero plans 
murder, albeit timidly and reluctantly. 

He takes a shot at his intended victim 
in a darkened room, rolls the body, 
sight unseen, in a rubber sheet and 
buries it in the foundation of a gazebo 
(Victorian summerhouse) that his wife 
is having installed on the lawn. Since 
the hero is supposed to be a nice guy, 
and the picture is supposed to have a 
happy ending, it later develops that not 
only did he not shoot the man he in- 
tended to, but he did not shoot anyone. 
This, however, takes some really frantic 
plot contriving. 

I wish I could say the film is not 
funny, but as a matter of fact it fre- 
quently is. The laughter is often un- 
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comfortable, however, and the taste of 
the whole thing is dubious, to say the 
least. [L of D: A-II] 


SOLOMON AND SHEBA (United 
Artists) is a ludicrous embodiment of 
every shortcoming that Hollywood 
biblical epics have been accused of over 
the years, It is badly acted (though Yul 
Brynner, Gina Lollobrigida, George 
Sanders et al. are really not to blame, 
because the writing is worse); it has 
almost nothing to do with the biblical 
episode on which it is supposedly 
based; its lavish color spectacle gener- 
ates no feeling of vitality or conflict; 
and it outdoes itself in staging an orgy 
that is introduced merely for sensational 
purposes. Sad to say, it is doing very 
well at the box office, though whether 
this is because it is bad or because it 
is biblical is a moot question. [L of D: 
B] Morra WALSH 


THE WORD 





O almighty and eternal God, look for- 
givingly upon our weakness and stretch 
forth the right hand of Thy majesty to 
protect us (Prayer of the Mass for the 
Third Sunday after Epiphany). 


This is a simple and touching prayer. 

Far from minimizing or palliating it, 
Holy Mother Church rather stresses, in 
her liturgy, our weakness. The emphasis 
will always seem to certain bold and 
especially noisy spirits to constitute 
mealy-mouthed and defeatist pessi- 
mism. In fact, Mother Church is almost 
absurdly optimistic. She keeps urging 
quite ordinary men and women to prac- 
tice the most extraordinary virtue, and 
actually expects that they will do so— 
with the result that they frequently do, 
to the astonishment of everyone, par- 
ticularly themselves. But Mother 
Church is much too wise—in truth, she 
bears too many scars—to entertain any 
illusion about our weakness. There it 
is, simply. 

Human weakness can have a number 
of consequences, not all of them bad. 
For example, weakness can produce the 
acknowledgment thereof, and such ad- 
mission might be a step in the direction 
of Christian humility. Again, the con- 
sciousness of moral instability might 
make a man sorrow for his unsteadiness 
before God, and this would be com- 
punction and contrition. Next, the real- 
ization of debility in a defined area 
could prompt one to the sensible stra- 





tegy of throwing up special defences jy 
that area. Above all, a keen sense g 
easy fallibility induces us to pray wit 
earnestness and urgency. O almight 


and eternal God, look forgivingly upol — 
our weakness... . 

The ill effects of moral weakness apg Po 
roughly two—sin and discouragemen 
The second is almost worse than thg E! 
fist; it certainly tends to perpetuate gg of! 
standardize the first. evi 


It must never be forgotten that weak 1 


ness is not itself a sin. Sin proceedg All 
finally neither from temperament nog phi 
temptation nor circumstance nor k@ on 
mentable past history nor particulgg 1 
sensitivity nor disadvantage of any kindg -@ 
though all these undoubtedly play som  p0 
part in the sorry production. Sin pmg use 
ceeds from a human will freely operat. I 
ing here and now for the sake of per§_ still 
scnal satisfaction or gratification her§ cat 
and now, Let us bewail our weaknes§ _ the 
but let us not trade on it. No power on 
earth can make me yield to weakness, 
not even the weakness, except my hv- 
man and free power of choice. It jsf 1 
scmetimes indeed important to know} Pit 
why a man does something—almost as 
important as to know that he did doit} Qj 
Is discouragement truly an effect of 
human weakness? It is easy to repeat} Ep 
platitudes: of this sort, yet perhaps, asf for 
Hamlet remarks, “That would bef Ch 
scann’d.” af 
Why should weakness in itself make§ not 
anyone disheartened? The fresh knowl§ she 
edge that I am fallible or flammable or 
feeble should come as no _ surprise, Do 
Didn’t I know that about myself al 
ready and long since? To encounter 
sharp difficulty in observing either the Pr 
fine points or the most rudimentary 
precepts of God’s law should not con Ep 
stitute a startling and even devastating We 
experience. What did I expect? Is my tha 
pious profession of moral weaknessaf 
mere play for sympathy whether hv der 
man or divine, or do I really believej ™ 
what I am so touchingly admitting? apl 
In such considerations might be dis} ™ 
covered the clue to the secret, well a. 
hidden. etiology of discouragement in} ? 
the love and service of God. I grow} ™ 
disheartened not because I know | am 
weak, but because I secretly believed Gr 
that I was strong; and now the dem -. 
onstration of my weakness has dealt a i 
sore blow to my tenderest and most . 
shielded pride—the deep conviction ; 
that at heart and at bottom, and when Ne 
all is said and done, I am a quite good 
and fine person. 
Well do we beg God: stretch forth 
the right hand of Thy majesty to pr0- ni 
tect us. We need _ protection—against 
ourselves, | Vincent P. McConrry, $3: . 
America ¢ JANUARY 23, 1960] Am 





